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. 2 Fox pays for 
$ 1,000,000.00 
in eleven 
months... 


arkable 4 


go well | John L. Fox has been successfully selling life insurance for over 


y range © thirty years. But never in all that time did he perform as amazingly 
y to the A as during the past year, as a member of the Franklin Wisconsin 
ition of D agency organization. 


e 


- q On December 17, 1947 he began his career with the friendly 
of pol- i Franklin. His production for the first eleven months of 1949 totals 
Urn well over $1,000,000. His sales averaged nearly $25,000 each. Every 
S. | contract was paid for on an annual basis. No term is included, 
duling . 
ver, he if This performance is remarkable in itself. But what makes 
ds all 3 it even more remarkable is the fact that Mr. Fox is 73 years old, 
‘ and is as enthusiastic as a man of half his years. 
-sonakam Needless to say, a substantial portion of his sales included our 
vidual — exclusive President’s Protective Investment Plan, whose amazing 
why it popular appeal has contributed so materially to Franklin growth in 
ople.” recent years. Mr. Fox makes a restrained understatement when he 


says, “I find Franklin merchandise mighty easy to sell.” 
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Le CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SBRVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over $750,000,000.00 insurance in force. 
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1950 Prosperity 


‘to Rival ‘49 Level, 
Says Woodward 
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But Mutual’s Economist 
Says U. S. Has Capacity 
to Do Much Better 


NEW YORK—Predicting a continued 
high level of prosperity for 1950, al- 
though with income 
and output likely 
to be “a little less 
than in 1949,” Don- 
ald B. Woodward, 
2nd_ vice - president 
and head of the 
research division of 
Mutual Life, told 
the American Sta- 
tistical Assn. that 
government is like- 
ly to demand more 
goods and services 
next year. But he 
forecast declines in 
demands from busi- r 
ness for capital items, in the needs of 
agriculture for goods ‘and services, and 
in demands from foreign sources. He 
said also that the call for automobiles 
is likely to decrease because the most 
urgent needs have been filled. 


Government Won’t Offset Decline 





D. B. Woodward 


These prospective declines are likely 
to exceed the stimulus from govern- 
ment, Mr. Woodward said. In the 
aggregate, Americans are likely to pro- 
duce a little less and earn a little less 
next year than they did in 1949, he 
asserted. He said, however, that there 
are reasons to believe the country “could 
increase output, without strain, by 
something like 10% to 20% or more.’ 
This potentiality has tremendous signifi- 
cance, Mr. Woodward declared. He 
pointed out, for an example, that such 
an increase “could defray the cost of 
the federal government if used for that 
purpose; thus it could be the equivalent 
of a repeal of the entire present federal 
tax load.” Or it could, if so used, 
greatly raise the income of low income 
groups. 

About 5% of possible man-hours are 
not worked because of absenteeism re- 
sulting from reported illness or work 
stoppage, Mr. Woodward said, adding 
that “some portion of this is prevent- 
able.” 


Productivity Improvement Possible 


Studies have indicated, he continued, 
that “marked increases in productivity 
are possible by intelligent treatment of 
motivation” of employes. He added: 

“Business men widely report that 
production is, for a variety of reasons, 


somewhat less than is possible in pres- 
ent hours with present equipment. 
Machinery makers of all kinds are 


explicit that most firms could increase 
productivity and thus production by 
using presently available equipment. 
And finally, we know that production 
has in fact been markedly higher in the 
recent past, and with a smaller. labor 
force and without the vast amount of 
new machinery which has recently been 
installed.” 

The economy is also retarded by de- 
fects in economic policy, Mr. Wood- 
ward said. The government, for ex- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 


Standing of First 25 


Cities in Premium Score 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER herewith 
presents an exhibit that shows the rank- 
ing of the first 25 cities in point of pre- 
miums received in 1948 by insurers of 
all types that are domiciled in those 
cities. Where the executive offices are 
located determines for purposes of this 
study, the city that is credited with pre- 
miums for a particular company in the 
event the company has a nominal head 
office elsewhere. The figures for acci- 
-_ and health companies include the 

& H. departments of life companies, 
fiom not the A. & H. business of multiple 
line casualty companies. 

Hospitalization includes both Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Associations, as 
well as other hospitalization and medical- 
surgical plans. 


NEW YORK CITY—1 


Stocks Fise: os. svi s-esrsreceses 999,708,530 
Miutiah Pire oo... cccccccces 14,797,621 
Stock Casualty ........... 417,709,356 
Mutual Casualty .......... 31,978,233 
RRECINEOCAL «co.cc ciscots ce eee 5,467,142 
Acci. & Health............ 137,957,097 
NOS, so oss. ncccc ncreace ces 48,240,101 
ERG oats, oho aro ses or vig, se of 6h 2,239,347,938 
PEAUGENAE cic c i occw ee cas 5,081,249 

NORGE oc vec ee tecuceccea 3,900,287 ,267 

HARTFORD—2 

Stock: Bite ccs o5e oa eee 396,192,972 
Mutual Pivé ..660. 0 ee cexs 655,237 
Stock Casualty ........... 513,123,182 
Acct. & Health... .. 266.06. 16,141,647 
Per 42 Sco saan wand Hae ee ees 541,191,515 

"ROUND ecacuwetenossigenus 1,467,304,553 

NEWARK—3 

Steele (Rite. oc. foe's ds secs 114,930,787 
Stock Casualty .. occ sccess 58,227,317 
Acer © Heath. ...:2.05... 24,149,434 
BROPSRINAE mata, desde a eetsl. 0. ecse- 13,318,176 
rer cs ers beni ws da xbn 1,110,590,416 

"ROAM > swcus eos Suewea ca 1,321,216,130 
Stock “Fite scudexs ee Ses: 33,226,183 
Mutual Fire... cce nce sped 91,892,443 
Stock Casualty ........... 92,736,680 
Mutual Casualty ......... 192,227,561 
Acci. & Health............ 31,821,512 
Sent peepee pee 30,392,445 
ON eee rek hy eae 487,367,887 
BEAtGSNADD estes c:cckenes cnves 3,584,944 

EQHED condee acuce weet ee 983,249,655 
SiOch ire? <5 uccccsccwsscs 11,711,841 
Mutual Pire® ..6 562. 6 cess 13,624,902 
Stock Casualty ........... 173,989,629 
Mutual Casualty ......... 88,628,172 
Recipraéal 2... .06. ces. os oc 20,030,637 
Acct. & Health. .. 2.0: << 85,856,125 
LCE | eee ee ee 22,019,589 
eg i a ae a 78,902,531 
BEAIGENAD. cee ces cccuimes wares 19,398,363 

RONDE 6 o.ce no devieidineiuens 514,161,789 

PHILADELPHIA—6 

SOGIE RING: Sacccacleweuss 2 154,655,630 
Muttial Bir .ccececien cess 7,441,177 
Stock: Casualty ..2.6<.66.: 114,161,978 
Mutual Casualty .......... 1,181,070 
LCE) Oe | a ie eee 358,039 
Acct. & Fleaith............ 12,918,742 
PROSQUER. heivccstsicsiestecee 13,907,636 
EAtheswvonssoncwusasnnudnwaes 166,414,114 
Fratetial  ....cess ne Ee 2,561,569 

PROMI (36's Ge acu idles Cae ae 473,599,955 
Stock Fire ..... tetas a Wee's 36,060,251 
Mutual Fire .............. 270,998 
Stock Casualty .....-....- 202,863,598 


Acci. & Health............ 301,352 
BOC 6) =e atevecrerircrere 5,207,711 
Te ria eset cotace 35,953,625 
TBQUGY 5 i Cian le Weuhe tea 280,587,535 
MILWAUKEE—8 

Steel Fite 2.55 seh eee 10,358,176 
Muttial Piré® .....<. 660. 0k- 2,055,061 
Stock Casualty ........... 3,084,663 
Mutual Casualty ......... 3,325,977 
Acet...e- Healthli-cs<oec- uae 3,860,031 
FROSONEE (osc raictn as dads aes 7,045,717 
eR SN eS & 222 624,108 


ROUGH oo. co ee oe le eae: 253,711,263 
LOS ANGELES—9 

Geel Wi bea. Nope 2,797,882 

Wirittal ine ©. .sce sce uss 129,439 

Stock Casualty ........... 70,199,071 








RECID80EA) occ cei ccc cccee 61,765,606 
Acct. & Health. ....0 0.06066 25,511,745 
LOC.) See ee 5,781,207 
NOEs So ce. ceaeaeedbeeets 81,600,185 
FOU 5. «5s aso ks Sra aes 247,785,135 
SAN FRANCISCO—10 
Stace Ris@> <Acccc eae 93,551,835 
Stock Casualty ........... 78,685,340 
IRECIINOGAN cca e sine 86% eee 11,674,849 
Aces. & Health... .s5 060 1,365,446 
Hosiitalye cede csve eave wnne 12,815,090 
LL a ORT Se rere ere nea 6,000,288 
RANI: tars resx cron ncas 172,494 
BOUIN eiiecvevccecseuewes 204,265,342 
Stdclev BitGso.< 4 eve eeeees 763,936 
Mutual Fire ............. 22,833,341 
Stock Casualty ........... 3,614,448 
Mutual Casualty .......... 28,043,380 
NecmeGeal. 2 hc..< dvassncese 4,710,634 
Acet: Ge Health. «.:ccccs ce 8,237,876 
TRGSOINANE {62 ob ecndecenvcess 5,158,840 
Midas aye pe digi eet 94,132,233 
RONMIN bS) w'eid xe ocevas wes 167,494,678 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS—12 
Stages Fite). is osc es Seddes 40,963,930 
Mutual Fire ............. 24,958 
Stock Casualty ........... 2,460,326 
Acci. & Heal. 2.6.6 ceees 8,973,757 
EMO we tteiaesss cs Hades et 108,077,791 
EGQUEE . cucneccaaaseeness 160,500,762 
OMAHA—13 
Ste Five. ccsccc si scccce: 2,197,921 
Stock Casualty ........... 3,840,974 
Cap, Oo | ee 296,705 
Acci. & Health. Pei let alate ala aa 98,510,114 
Hospital D See cla ered eae ae 1,662,187 
ai ieusa ts eeasewa atin 34,354,359 
BYMGENAD cececccccccuceces 16,741,415 
IIE ceca 8 ow clas a ardsieds 157,603,675 
Stocks Pave 22.353623 00.54 9,257,852 
Mutual Fire .......cccccss 1,749,707 
Stock Casualty ........... 46,591,761 
Mutual Casualty ......... 2,466,579 
Cn Ole) i. ae 18,739,894 
Acct. & Health............ 12,462,193 
on, rere 3,508,646 
MUG atdaretiouearwecdass 36,100,020 
TROMBED  Setubedatadceersc 140,876,652 


DETROIT—15 


Stele: Fires <2 2. 3. iced iwc 5,090,882 
Mutual Fire-.............. 139,295 
Stock Casualty ....... sie 49,909,723 
Mutual + sagen wscocccese 30078681 
Reciprocal ........cecccee 15,698,887 
Acci. & Health.. wae 5,885,763 
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Bargaining Calls 
For Flexibility 
In Pensions 


Greater Use of 
Self-Administrative 
Trust Funds Seen 


Speaking before a pension clinic of 
the Illinois state chamber of commerce 
at Chicago, Frank L. Griffin, manager 
of the pension department of Marsh & 
McLennan, forecast much more wide- 
spread of self-administrative trust 
funds in connection with pensions as a 
result of widespread bargaining. Mr. 
Griffin said that as many as possible of 
these negotiated plans will have to be 
financed on a low or modified reserve 
basis by paying only current service 
costs and interest on past service lia- 
bility. This will mean wider use of 
the self-administered trust fund which 
permits this flexibility and will also re- 
sult in less emphasis on insured plans 
which, with one exception, require all 
past service to be funded in a limited 
period of time. Since nothing is certain 
in a union negotiated plan, this flexibil- 
ity is important, he stated. He termed 
flexibility not only in contribution but 
in administration and in plan changes 
the biggest distinction between self- 
administered and insured plans. 


Must Meet Changing Conditions 


use 


Mr. Griffith indicated that variations 
can be expected under group annuity 
contracts to meet the changing condi- 
tions. He termed it foolish to discount 
the role played by the insured plans in 
the future and added that even the in- 
dividual policy retirement trust will con- 
tinue to have a place for small groups 
of employes. He termed it impossible 
to draw the dividing line between the 
size of a group where it is wiser to use 
one plan than the other, pointing out 
there is considerable difference in opin- 
ion as to the importance of securing the 
spread of risk and minimum interest 
guarantees provided by the insured 
plans. 

Mr. Griffin foresaw the startling dis- 
covery that eventually present pension 
agreements benefit only those who will 
retire within the next few years. With 
the initiative taken away from the em- 
ployers by unions, he saw demands for 
pensions going up and up. These de- 
mands may not be solely in the direction 
of increased pensions but toward fur- 
ther industry-wide pensions or more 
rapid vesting. 


Some New Plans Less Generous 


Mr. Griffin pointed out that some 
plans are being negotiated which are 
actually less generous than existing 
plans installed by management. ‘The 
important thing seemed to be to have 
a plan negotiated and set out in a 
labor agreement,” he commented. 

Prof. Leo Wolman, Columbia econ- 
omist, commented that oddly the presi- 
dent’s advisory board on the steel de- 
mands figured that pensions do not 
cost anything though wages do. He 
termed this an unrealistic attitude that 
is permeating public and governmental 
thinking. He described the supreme 
court decision that pensions are bar- 
gaining as lamentable in that it invades 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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By CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 
Legisiative Counsel Northwestern 
Mutual Life 


No year for a decade held so much 
of absorbing interest for life insurance 
as the one just 
ending. 

Opening last 
winter with an in- 
quiry by the joint 
legislative commit- 
tee of New York 
state into the size 
and growth of life 
insurance com- 
panies and_ their 
mounting invest- 
mentsindirect 
placement loans, 
the scene soon 
shifted to the na- 
tional capital where 
Congressman Celler and Senator Mc- 
Carran were collaborating on a full- 
scale investigation of the life insurance 
business. 

In the same interval nearly all state 
legislatures convened in regular session 
along with the first session of the 81st 





Cc. C. Klocksin 


Congress. A subcommittee on invest- 
ments of the joint committee on the 
economic report, headed by Senator 


O’Mahoney, began an inquiry into in- 
vestments and investment practices, in- 
cluding those of life insurance com- 
panies. Following extended discussions 
with Treasury officials, the joint com- 
mittee on federal income taxation of 
the American Life Convention and Life 
Insurance Assn. of America appeared 
before a subcommittee of the House 
ways and means committee and agreed 
to a stop-gap taxation formula which 
included certain retroactive taxation of 
the companies. These and other devel- 
opments of the year will hereinafter be 
recorded. 


High Sales Volume 


It is almost incredible to contemplate 
that the volume of new business for 
the past year will run equal to or 
slightly above the prodigious total pro- 
duction of a year ago. The approxi- 
mate amount has been placed at $231% 
billion. Notwithstanding the slow-down 
in general business conditions last 
spring, the field forces of life insurance 
have closed another outstanding year. 
It is a pleasure and a privilege to felici- 
tate them for the huge volume of busi- 
ness written and for their high caliber 
job in general. 

As a result of the year’s operations 
the total amount of life insurance in 
force has risen to an estimated $214 
billion, insuring approximately 80 mil- 
lion policyholders. The combined assets 
of the companies rose to about $59.3 
billion or a gain of $3.8 billion for the 
year. Disbursements to policyholders 
and beneficiaries amounted to $3% bil- 
lion, of which death claims were about 
$1% billion, the balance representing 
payments to living policyholders. All of 
the gains reflect healthy growth and 
progress in the life jnsurance business. 


Surrenders and Policy Loans 


Following a trend that began a year 
ago, voluntary terminations of insurance 
by cash surrender have increased by 
approximately 22% over the 1948 total. 
Policy loans and premium notes have 
risen more gradually and at the end 
of the year stood at about $2,225,- 
000,000, an increase of $171 million or 
about 8% over the total a year ago. 

Bond prices were relatively high 
throughout the year with yields on 
high grade securities in a definite down- 
ward trend during the last half of the 
year. Holdings of U. S. government 
bonds at the year-end were approxi- 
mately $15,175,000,000, representing a 
little over one-fourth of the total assets 
of the companies. The combined bond 
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account stood at about $39,275,000,000. 

Mortgages are again in an advan- 
tageous position in the competitive in- 
vestment market. Total mortgages 
owned rose to approximately $12,- 
875,000,000, just over $2 billion more 
than a year ago. About 80% of the 
total represented mortgages on homes. 
Farm mortgages increased from $987,- 
288,000 to about $1,150,000,000. Total 
real estate holdings rose to approxi- 
mately $1% billion. 

The effect of the government’s long- 
range housing program is not expected 
to be felt very much in the first year 
or two of its operation, nor so long 
as private construction retains a sub- 
stantial hold on the home building pro- 
gram. 


INTEREST RATES 








The money supply remained at a 
high level and the expected improve- 
ment in interest rates failed to material- 
ize. In this connection it is well to 
bear in mind that the average assumed 
interest rate in cOmpany reserves is 
steadily diminishing. 

No early change is looked for in the 
Treasury’s policy on interest which has 
so largely contributed to the low rates 
that have prevailed in recent years. 
There are, however, some indications 
that the Treasury will be confronted 
with an increasing excess of redemp- 


tions over sales. A definite trend in 
this direction has already set in. 
The nature of the problem in the 


next few years may best be seen in a 
look at the maturity schedule of the 
small series D and E savings bonds. 
In 1950 about $1,100,000,000 of the 
small bonds will mature; in 1951 about 
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$1% billion; in 1952 about $3.9 billion; 
in 1953 about $5.6 billion and 1954 about 
$6.3 billion. 

It is believed the larger series F and 
G bonds will not provide as serious a 
problem since they are held by the more 
substantial investors who are likely to 
renew their holdings. 


Although direct loans to business 
corporations have been made by life 


insurance companies for some period of 
time, no public criticism of the practice 
was heard until the acceleration in the 
amount of such loans occurred during 
the last few years. 

Direct loans have afforded a simple 
and flexible means of financing with 
advantages to the parties concerned in 
that registration, issue, underwriting 
and distribution costs are eliminated. 
The registration provisions of the secu- 
rities and exchange act do not apply 
to securities which are not offered to 
the public, the purpose of the act being 
to protect investors by requiring regis- 
tration and full description of securities 
offered for public sale. 


Heavy Legislative Year 


Forty-four states and the Congress 
held regular sessions during the past 
year. 

There was some early apprehension 
about the probable recommendations of 
the New York state joint legislative 
committee in relation to controlling the 
growth of the companies and to limit- 
ing their direct placement loans. Such 
loans were under close scrutiny of the 
joint committee which had under con- 
sideration a proposal to limit, in accord- 
ance with a formula, the amount of 
money that could be invested in one 
enterprise. It was found that such loans 
gave the companies no control over the 
loan market, nor over the management 





resolutions for the year ahead. 


can people. 








As we look back on the old year and face the new, it is appro- 
priate that we examine our accomplishments and make prudent 


1950 marks the end of a decade which has seen wars, interna- 
tional strife, and economic stresses and strains. And during 
the decade now passing, the great life insurance industry of 
America has demonstrated its ability to go forward with the 
nation, giving constantly more and better service to the Ameri- 


Commonwealth Life joins all other life insurance companies 
in pledging to American citizens renewed energy and efforts 
in maintaining the high standards of service established by the 
American life insurance industry. 


Insurance in force — Dec. 


1, 1949 — $432,349,332 
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of the industries to which the loans 
were made. 

Superintendent Dineen refused tg 
approve the formula in question and the 
committee thereupon abandoned it in 
favor of a proposal limiting the amount 
that could be invested in any one busi.) 
ness concern to 5% of a life com 
pany’s assets. The legislature Passed 
this proposal and the governor ap- 
proved it. 


STATUTES ADEQUATE __ 
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The hearings apparently satisfied thd 
committee that the present statutes of 
New York, relating to the amount of 
new business that may be written by 
a company in any one year, were ade- 
quate for the purpose of regulating the 
size and growth of the companies. 

New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania en- 
acted laws under which the domestic ltl 
insurance companies of these states wil] 
contribute according to their assets up to 
$250,000 in order to defray the expenses 
of the committee on valuation of secu- 
rities of the National Assn. of Insurance 
Commissioners. 





Several additions to the staff of ex- 
perts assisting the committee have 


already been made. It is anticipated 
that other jurisdictions will follow the 
example of the states referred to by 
enacting similar legislation. 

A wide diversity of proposals affect- 
ing the life insurance business were 
introduced into the legislatures gener- 
ally, but none seriously objectionable 
were enacted into law. Policy loan in- 
terest bills were introduced in Massa- 
chusetts and New York, while a pro- 
posal for savings bank life insurance was 


again offered in Pennsylvania. Compul- : 


sory investment proposals appeared in 
Maryland and Nevada. 


Wisconsin Enacted Model Bill 


_ The Wisconsin legislature enacted 
into law the model agents’ qualification 


bill sponsored by the National Assn. of | 


Life Underwriters. Proposals of a 
similar nature failed to pass in several 
other jurisdictions. 

By far the greatest effort in the gen- 
eral legislative sessions was_ centered 
on the passage of the all-industry com- 
mittee’s bill known as the fair trade 
practices act which had previously been 
approved by 18 states. The purpose of 
uniform state legislation on fair trade 
practices is to prevent the federal trade 
commission from assuming jurisdiction 
over the insurance business. Six legisla- 
tures passed the uniform bill in 1949, 


raising to twenty-four the number of | 


states having such statutes in force. 

In order to give state courts jurisdic- 
tion over an unauthorized insurer, the 
all-industry committee in 1948 drafted 
an unauthorized insurers service 
process act which was approved by the 
National Assn. of Insurance Commis- 


sioners for submission to state legisla- | 


tures. As a result, laws based on this 
proposal were enacted in 14 states the 
past year. 

Compulsory disability benefit legisla- 
tion failed to make much _ headway. 


Only New York state completed action | 


for such coverage. The stat: of Wash- 
ington enacted a compulso1, disability 
benefit bill which, before it can become 
effective, must be approved in a refer- 
endum election next year. Rhode Island, 
California and New Jersey had previ- 
ously adopted compulsory disability 
benefit programs. 


MAIL ORDER RULES 








Following a number of conferences 
with mail order insurance companies do- 
ing principally an accident and health 
insurance business, the federal trade 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 
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By J. M. HOLCOMBE, JR. 
Managing Director L.I.A.M.A. 


We are all reasonably well-informed 
about the more important results of 
effort 


our agency 
in 1949 — the vol- 
ume of sales, the 
state of our insur- 
ance in force and 
our lapses, and the 
gradually increas- 
ing size of our 
United States sales 
force. Those are 
facts. They were 
caused by influ- 
efices which are 
many and varied. A 
few of them are 
worth considering. 

In the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Assn., we 
are constantly studying both causes and 
results for the purpose of seeing what 
results can be improved through chang- 
ing the conditions which caused them. 
For example, an agent fails and leaves 
and business. What caused that failure? 
No doubt there are many answers. It 
is possible that he never should have 
been contracted at all because he did 
not possess what has become to be 
called ‘“‘aptitude for selling life insur- 
ance.” This is a relatively new phrase 
in our business, but is now universally 
understood and used. The next step is 
to attempt to measure such aptitude. 


Cites New Aptitude Index 


ze M. Holcombe, Jr. 


Our association has spent years of 
research and effort trying to develop a 
tool which would measure this quality 
with some accuracy. A significant devel- 
opment occurred during 1949 in this long 
pursuit for improvement. The aptitude 
index, which had been in successful use 
for about 10 years, was materially re- 
vised and the use of it was drastically 
changed. The revision was based on 
the study of actual records of the thou- 
sands of agents who had taken it. Com- 
panies now using the revised aptitude 
index are required to return all blanks 
to our office, thus making it possible 
for us to study the records not only 
of the men contracted, but of those not 
contracted. 

Even in the few months since this 
change has been in operation, its value 
is becoming apparent. One company or 
agency, for example, gave the test to a 
large number of men who rated “A” 
but contracted virtually no “A” men, 
even though it is their desire to hire 
only men who rate high. Until this new 
plan of having the blanks returned to 
us was started, nobody knew that this 
company or agency was interviewing 
plenty of “A” men but that the failure 
to contract them lay in another area. 
At the close of 1949 we can proudly 
point to the fact that we have a source 
of information to put under the micro- 
scope which we never had beiore. Its 


| practical use is already indicating much 


promise for helping both home offices 
and the heads of agencies in the selec- 
tion of candidates, who will ultimately 
prove successful. 


No Substitute for Experience 


But no testing device for new agents 
will ever approach in accuracy what 
actual experience indicates. A statement 
was made by one of my associates this 
year which startled his audience. He 
said: “Turnover of agents should come 
earlier in many cases than it does.” This 
means in essence that agents show ii 
the first few months of their career 
unmistakable indications of the likeli- 
hood of their ultimate success or failure. 
This information has long been sus- 
pected. We now have the facts. Thus 
companies and managers are simply 





spending time and money on @ poor in- 
vestment when they keep under con- 
tract, with natural but vain hope, agents 
whose records for six months, or even 
less, show that they belong to a group 
headed for ultimate failure. This whole 
field of “post-selection” is being explored 
and eventually we hope to be able to 
save our companies and the heads of 
agencies much useless expenditure of 
time and money. 

Still another field of recent investiga- 
tion covers an analysis of the sales 
results over a considerable period of 
time of a large group of agents. From 
this we find that we are making a few 
agents respond with improving results 
to our training and supervision. But 
such steady growth in improved sales 
is the exception and not the rule. To 
trace the reason for the failure of the 
typical agent to show improved results 
after each successive period of experi- 
ence is a highly potential matter. 

If our present methods of training 
and supervision do not create better 
results, what changes are needed? As 
such a study progresses, we hope that 
we shall find some groups of agents 
who do have a record contrary to the 
usual result and whose sales improve 
with each quarter for several years or 
longe. When we have located such a 
group, it should then be possible to 
learn what factors existed in their train- 
ing and supervision which did not exist 
with other groups. After our research 
technicians exhaust the study of the 
experiences of Such a group we hope to 
be able to put into our training process 
the factors which existed among those 
men who actually did show growth 
Here again this is virgin territory. 

Studies of automobile buyers have 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 


Honored on 40th 








(right) of 


President M. Albert Linton 
Provident Mutua! receives a gift from Low- 
e'l W. Davis, Hartford, president of the 
Provident general agents’ association, along 


with several other remembrances from 
members of the field force. 

C. J. Rhoads, on behalf of the directors, 
presented him a silver tray inscribed with 
a facsimile signature of each director. 
P. G. Baker, on behalf of the home office 
employes, presented him an illustrated bird 
book, containing the signatures of each 
employe. Vice-president Andrew J. Davis, 
who presided, reviewed Mr. Linton’s career. 
He joined the company 40 years ago. 








Equitable Wins 
Annuity Tax Case 


The Arizona supreme court has ruled 
in favor of Equitable Society in its suit 
against the Arizona corporation com- 
mission. The decision was that annuity 
considerations are not taxable as insur- 
ance premiums. The case has been fol- 
lowed closely by life insurance attor- 
neys. It will probably be appealed to 
a higher court. 








Advertising 








Advertising is paid publicity, but once published it is 
too often not } "t to use. If an underwriter were to read 
a full-page story about himself in a magazine he would 
quickly tear it out, carry it about and show it to every- 
body and his brother. And yet when he sees a full-page 
advertisement of his own company he will fail to bear in 
mind that to his clients and prospects he is the company 
and the advertisement is about himself. To all practical 
purposes his company advertisement is his own publicity. 

The same is true about the newspaper advertisements 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, which publicizes the 
business and the underwriters who handle that business 
—and that means the individual underwriter. 
not get full value from this fortunate publicity unless he 
calls it to the direct attention of members of the public 
he meets. It is valuable property. 

Calling direct attention to it helps the Institute to 
help him, and it should go into his sales kit to be shown. 
No good workman forgets to use a valuable tool. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPRIA 


is Publicity 


He does 














Efforts to Upset 
Established Benefit 
Plans Are Decried 


Chicago Life Underwriters 
Assn. Adopts Strong 
“Statement of Principles” 


Chicago Life Underwriters Assn. has 
adopted a “statement of principles” de- 
signed to protect established employe 
benefit plans from what the association 
to unethical raiding by 
competing agents. ‘New agent” in the 
statement refers to the producer who 
seeks to oust an existing plan in favor 


considers be 


of his own. 
Fo'lowing is the text of the state- 
ment, which was adopted unanimously: 
Section 1. Any suggestion or sugges- 
tions by a new agent with respect to a 
change or changes in an existing em- 
ploye benefit plan shall be in writing and 
signed by such agent; and such agent 
shall also furnish a statement in writ- 
ing to the employer suggesting that the 
agent or agents then servicing the plan, 
or, if none, the insurer or insurers under- 
writing the plan, be notified and be 
given an opportunity to present their 
views. 
Concedes Some Changes Needed 
Section 2. It is recognized that there 
are situations where changes in employe 
benefit plans are necessary or desirable 
as conditions change; however, agents 
in their efforts to get business should 
exercise extreme care with respect to 
suggestions involving the surrender of 
an existing policy or policies for cash 
or paid-up values. An agent should not 
habitually make an approach to employ- 
ers who have existing employe benefit 
plans with the ideas that suggest the 
surrender of policies in force under such 
plans. This is a destructive approach 
and is particularly questionable if con- 
ducted in a secretive manner and under 
circumstances where the employer does 
not have the benefit of advice from the 
originating agent or the insurance com- 
pany whose policies are under attack. 
Section 3. Because neither the inter- 
nal revenue code nor any state law re- 
quires a certificate of actuarial soundness 
for self-insured plans, proper protection 
of the employer and employes requires 
that any agent having a part in the 
adoption of a plan purporting to provide 
retirement or insurance benefits wholly 
on a self-insured basis must provide a 
certificate of actuarial soundness signed 
by a member of the Society: of Actua- 
ries. In the case of a plan partly in- 
sured and partly self-insured, the agent 
must provide either a statement signed 
by an officer or employe of the insurer 
certifying to the actuarial soundness of 
the plan or a certificate of actuarial 
soundness signed by a member of the 
Society of Actuaries. 


Conn. Gen’'l Ups E. F. Wilson 


Conecticut General Life has appoint- 
ed Edgar F. Wilson as district group 
manager of its St. Louis office. A grad- 
uate of University of Idaho, Mr. Wilson 
joined Connecticut General in 1947. 
For the past year he has been assistant 
district group manager at Detroit. He 
is a marine corps veteran. 


Capital Is Doubled 


Pioneer American of Houston has 
declared a 100% stock dividend which 
increases the capital from $100,000 to 
$200,000. The company expects to enter 
new states. 
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Irwin Stresses N eed For 
Retraining Veteran Agents 


NEW YORK—Hampton H. Irwin, 
insurance professor at Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, ad- 
dressing American 


Assn. of University 
Teachers of Insur- 
ance, brought out 
some of the special 
problems involved 
in insurance com- 
pany training pro- 
grams. He empha- 
sized that his re- 
marks were not 
those of passing 
judgment on _ the 
programs but rath- 
er to suggest cri- 
teria useful in ap- 
praising educational 
effectiveness, 

Mr. Irwin noted that the company 
programs are divided into two divisions, 
training the new agent and making him 
successful, and training, retraining and 
continual training of the established 
agent. The effectiveness and extent of 
the effort directed toward keeping the 
older agent successful may be a very 
important criterion of the overall effec- 
tiveness of the educational program, he 
remarked. 


Veteran’s Training Sketchy 


In too many cases, the training of the 
veteran agent has been sketchy. He has 
been allowed to follow the way of least 
resistance so that it is necessary that 
he now be trained and retrained in the 
light of modern selling. 

The life companies are to be congrat- 
ulated on the tremendous strides they 
have made in educational programs in 
a relatively short time, for only as re- 
cently as 10 years ago, Mr. Irwin ob- 
served few companies had an educa- 
tional director or a director of training. 
General agents and managers have come 
in for their share of instruction through 
the work of L.I.A.M.A. 

The supervisor has been granted offi- 
cial recognition and this represents a 
new departure with respect to the ordi- 
nary companies. The supervisor has 
taken the place of a general agent or 
manager in training, a sort of apprentice 
for a managerial position. In some 
cases it may be said that the super- 
visor is taking his piace as a part of 
the agency’s operation without too much 
regard to promotion to managerial 
status. Mr. Irwin predicted that the fu- 
ture development of company programs 
will to a larger extent depend on the 
effectiveness of the supervisor. 


Instructor Must Be Qualified 


The quelification of the instructor is 
the first requisite for a successful pro- 
gram. Mr. Irwin pointed out that quali- 
ties that make for outstanding teaching 
ability are not necessarily those which 
make for conspicuous success in sales- 
manship. Further, both differ from the 
qualities necessary for a successful man- 
ager or general agent. Obviously an in- 
structor should be a successful sales- 
man, but if the one qualification for the 
position as an educational director is a 
high degree of sales success, with little 
or no demonstrated ability or training in 
the field of teaching, it is difficult for 
the instructor to measure up to the full- 
est opportunities of his position. 

Mr. Irwin mentioned the limitations 
and restrictions that are placed on an in- 
structor in company programs that are 
not present in a university. The univer- 
sity professor has the jealously regarded 
prerogative of academic freedom, where- 
as in the business world the instructor 
must conduct his work along lines laid 
down by a superior who may not have 
had the advantage of training and ex- 
perience in that field. 

Another point to be considered is the 
“entrance requirement” of the trainee. 
Just as college students are required to 





H. H. Irwin 


programs and their 


meet certain standards before being ad- 
mitted, Mr. Irwin said the prerequisites 
on the part of those entering insurance 
assume great importance. For example, 
managers are trained in the methods 
and objectives of selecting the finest 
possible candidates for potential agents, 
but it is no secret that in many cases 
pressure from the home office is almost 
overwhelming on him to recruit. The 
result is that to the extent that the ma- 
terial with which he must work is sub- 
standard the effectiveness of the in- 
structor and the educational program 
are necessarily less satisfactory. 

Perennial debate arises around the 
common goals to be achieved in the 
company programs. In a company pro- 
gram, the question arises as to whether 
the main objective is to put the agerit 
into production as soon as possible, or 
whether the main emphasis should be 
put on the professional concept of pre- 
paring him to be a competent agent. As 
a practical matter, Mr. Irwin suggested 
that perhaps a middle course could be 
charted. 


Length, Intensity of Courses 


The length and intensity of the course 
is another factor that should be given 
consideration, Mr. Irwin says that he 
knows of no uniformity in the length of 
company educational programs. In some 
cases, an agent is expected to study for 
a week or 10 days, or two weeks, in the 
office of the local agency and there- 
after, the training is more or less spas- 
modic. In other companies, following 
the basic course and demonstrating pro- 
ficiency in writing a certain amount of 
business, qualifies the agent to attend 
a home office or regional school, rang- 
ing from three or four days to two 
weeks or more. The A. & H. com- 
panies sometimes bring their agents in 
for a five or six weeks or even longer 
course, and intentionally with little or 
no previous study or experience. 


Not a Matter of Weeks 


Mr. Irwin said he would seriously 
question as to whether two, three or 
four weeks’ study and instruction are 
sufficient to qualify an agent for pro- 
fessional service. 

The over-all effectiveness of the com- 
pany programs can be evaluated by 
looking at the end product and discov- 
ering whether the agent measures up 
to his responsibiliies and _ privileges. 
This is a question for management to 
explore constantly in an effort to deter- 
mine to what extent the agents are able 
to service the policyholders and, at the 
same time, make a decent living for 
themselves. This is a mutual responsi- 
bility of trainers and management and 
a responsibility here to the insuring 
public. 


CIO Halts UOPWA Ouster 
Pending Injunction Suit 


CIO officials have agreed to cease 
all further trial proceedings or any ac- 
tion on trial proceedings already held 
against the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America pending the 
hearing of a suit filed by the UOPWA 
in the federal court at Washington, D. 
C. The suit, which would enjoin the 
CIO from taking any steps to impair 
the autonomy of the UOPWA or to 
expel it, will be heard Jan. 10. 

UOPWA’s suit is based on charges 
that CIO officials have conspired to im- 
pair the autonomy of UOPWA and 
other CIO unions, that the amendments 
and charges under which UOPWA is 
being tried are unconstitutional, violat- 
ing American freedom of belief and the 
bill of rights, that they constitute ex 
post facto legislation and that the trial 
committee is biased and its procedures 
unfair. 


Decem 


Mutual Life Building’s Stonework in Place|Mo| 


Exterior stone 
work has been com- 
pleted on the new 
home office building 
of Mutual Life. The 
equivalent of 30 
floors of stone fac- 
ing was set in four 
months. The first 
14 stories are faced 
with Deer Island, 
granite. The upper 
floors required 3,000 
tons ot Indiana lime- 
stone. The building 
is scheduled for com- 
pletion in May. 

Sylvania Electric 
Products has leased 
three floors for a 
term of 15 years in 
the new building. 


















Aetna Life Discontinues 
Use of Premium Receipts 


Aetna Life has joined the growing 
list of about 25 companies which send 
premium receipts to policyholders only 
on request where the premium payment 
is made by check. The practice is not 
followed in some states. 

The company’s notice of premium has 
a record of payment stub attached. If 
the payment is made by check the stub 
can be detached and kept as a record. 
The premium notice and check are sent 
to the premium payment cffice or gen- 
eral agent whose account it is. The can- 
celed check serves as the receipt. 

If payment is made in any other man- 
ner than by check payable to the com- 
pany, the stub is left attached to the 
notice and both are sent with the check 
to the payment office and a receipt is 
sent. Aetna’s notice to policyholders 
concerning the change notes that the 
increased use of personal checks in pay- 
ment of accounts has eliminated the 
need for other forms of receipt than 
the canceled check. It says that nearly 
all other lines of business have discon- 
tinued sending receipts when payments 
are made by check and that it is ac- 
cepted as good business practice. 





Mail Order Group Weighs 
All-Industry Proposal 


WASHINGTON—Action on the in- 
surance commissioners suggestion that 
Assn. of Insurance Advertisers name a 
representative to the all-industry com- 
mittee is expected to await a meeting 
of the latter’s board of directors after 
New Year’s according to information 


from the office of Wendell Berge, asso- 
ciation counsel. 

Meanwhile, the report of the N.A.I.C. 
committee on unauthorized insurance 
has been circulated to members of 
It is the understanding of Mr. Berge 
and associates that N.A.I.C. merely 
“recommended” that A.I.A. be invited 
to take a place in the all-industry com- 
mittee. The latter is regarded by Mr. 
Berge as a purely industry spacial 





and it is “assumed” that, as a practical 
matter, if that committee wants A.I.A 
to designate a representative to serve 
with it, an invitation to that effect will | 
be forthcoming from the committee. 
Mr. Berge has heard nothing from | 
the all-industry committee. “Assuming” 
that A.I.A. will be invited, it was stated 
at his office that nothing was known of 
a “disposition not to accept” such an 
invitation. 





Mitchell Speaks at Portland 


E. D. Mitchell, founder and chair- 
man of Beneficial Standard Life, spoke 
at a luncheon meeting of district man- | 
agers of the company at Portland, Ore. 
John P. Williams, Oregon state man- 
ager, presided. 


| 
eat | 
| 





New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
is selling $10 million of 2.8% mortgage 
bonds due 1979 to New York Life, 
which is purchasing $7 million and Penn | 
Mutual, which is taking the balance. 





Cedar Rapids Managers Assn. had as | 
its speaker Oscar Anderson, Equitable 
of Iowa, Cedar Rapids. C. V. Shepherd, 
National Life of Vermont, Cedar Rap- | 
ids, will be the January speaker. 
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Sth Year in a Row 


Having come through another year 
Ling excellent health, American policy- 
holders appear to have set a health 
record in 1949, according to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

Reports available indicate that the 
death rate among U. S. policyholders 
will be at an. all-time low, some 15% 
under the rate of 10 years ago. 

This is the sixth consecutive year 
that life insurance policyholder death 

rates have declined. The 1949 rate indi- 
| cates that there have been at least 80,000 

fewer deaths among policyholders this 
| year than would have occurred had 
the rate of 10 years ago applied. This 
gives some measure of the remarkable 
Ex made in recent years in medi- 











cine and health conservation. 
Wide Gains Shown 


In spite of the health improvement, 
the life insurance policies matured by 
death this year will probably number 
1,360,000. This will be a new record, 
but the increase is a reflection of the 
greater number of policies owned and 
not .n increased death rate. 

Most causes of death have been cur- 
tailed in their toll this year. Even heart 
diseases in their entire broad range, 
now the No. 1 killer, showed some im- 
provement. Among the leading causes 
of death, only cancer and diabetes 
showed increases in their death rates. 

The decade’s progress is reflected in 
the fact that in 1949 the death rate from 
communicable diseases of childhood was 
one-fourth that of ten years ago; that 
for influenza and pneumonia was down 
60%; tuberculosis 45%; accidents 15%. 
Even the toll from automobile accidents 
has been somewhat reduced, relatively, 
the 1949 death rate from this cause 
being over one-quarter less than ten 
years ago. Occupational accident deaths 
were down more than one-third. 

















N. Y. Dep't Ruling on 
Retentions Summarized 


NEW YORK—In a move to prevent 
competitive abuses through retention 
guarantees in the sale of group policies, 
the New York department has ruled 
against contract provisions offering 
credits which will result in rates lower 
than minimums prescribed by the de- 
partment. The ruling is directed at rat- 
ing practices in the solicitation and sale 
of group, as distinguished from renewal 
rating procedures. 

Under the new ruling, group life poli- 
cies containing such guaranteed reten- 
tions or retrospective rating formulas 
which reduce initial premium rates be- 
low the prescribed minimums will not 
be approved by the department. 

_ Similar rating procedures submitted 
for group A. & H. policies, to which 
minimum premium rules do not apply, 
will be required to meet statutory 
standards that the policy shall be self- 
supporting, that benefits provided there- 
in shall not be unreasonable in relation 
to the premium charged, and that there 
shall be no unfair discrimination or mis- 
representation. 

_ The ruling also calls attention to the 
fact that under the insurance law divi- 
dends to policyholders cannot be guar- 
anteed in advance and must not involve 


unfair discrimination among _policy- 
holders. 
Any “retention” letter or other state- 


ment given to a policyholder or prospect 
illustrating or describing the operation 
of dividend or rate adjustment plans 
must clearly state that it is not a guar- 
anty and that the dividend or rate ad- 
justment plan is fully subject to change 
by the company. 
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Trabue Named to Head 
Commonwealth's Training, 
Public Relations 


Stephen F. J. Trabue has been ap- 
pointed director of training and public 
relations of Commonwealth Life. 

This is a new position that has been 
created in recognition of the fact that 
the training of career agents, sales pro- 
motion and the development of good 
public relations are closely related and 
are best administered under the super- 
vision of one person. 

Mr. Trabue has a considerable back- 
ground of life-insurance personal _pro- 


ministrative director of the training de- 
partment under Mr. Trabue. Mr. Mc- 
Masters has had considerable experience 
in the operation of the training depart- 
ment, serving as director of training 
from September, 1947 until September, 
1948, when he was appointed assistant 
director of agencies in the industrial 
agency department, and serving as. in- 
structor in many schools since that time. 





SS Staff Changes Seen 
Boosting HR 6000 Chances 


WASHINGTON — Robert M. Ball, 
who served as chief of staff in 1947 to 


ported by Wilbur J. Cohen, Commis- 
sioner Altmeyer’s right- hand man, will 
be able to make a maximum effort to 
push H.R. 6000 through the Senate 
without curtailment—perhaps even with 
some liberalization. Mr. Ball, in par- 
ticular, through his previous connection 
with the Senate finance committee, may 
be of great help to the administration if 
and as it seeks to resist demands for the 
elimination of the unsound provisions of 
H.R. 6000.” 


Mutual Radio Expert 


Wallace C. Ross 




















duction, management, and supervisory the Senate finance committee’s social has joined the pub- 
experience in the field of advertising. security advisory council, has been lic relations divi- 
He began his life insurance career in named head of the program analysis sion of Mutual Life 
1936, folowing several years with a division of the old-age and survivors in- to assist in the 
large New Orleans advertising agency. surance bureau, social security admin- public service radio 
A graduate of University of Virginia, istration. He succeeds Jacob Perlman, program on_ gen- 
Mr. Trabue attended Harvard law who has been transferred to Social Se- eral health sub- 
school for two years. curity Commissioner Altmeyer’s office. jects. Mr. Ross has 
Serving: under Mr. Trabue, as ad- Alvin M. David has been promoted to been in studio and 
ministrative director of public relations, special assistant for program to OASI production work 
will be Harry H. Baker. He joined Bureau Director Pogge, from his pre- with radio stations 
Commonwealth in September, 1948, as vious assignment as chief of the analysis in Colorado, Texas 
manager of the advertising section ‘and division’s program planning branch. and New York 
has largely been responsible for the |The U. S. Chamber of Commerce so- State. 
company’s advertising and publications cial security division regards these He is a graduate wanace C. Ross 
since that time. changes as “highly significant because of Cornell Univer- 
Will C. McMasters will become ad- the strong team of Ball and David, sup- sity. He was in the army. 
Our Agents’ Rett t Pl 
How much income at 65 will the Lincoln National man receive 
under his Company’s Retirement Plan? Suppose Mr. Agent is 33 
years old when he joins the Lincoln, and 35 when he enters the plan. 
Assuming annual average production of $300,000, he will have an esti- 
mated monthly income of $263.62 at 65. This table tells the story: 
Age at Age upon Est. Monthly Income Beg. at 65 ] 
date of entering $300,000 Ave. $500,000 Ave. 
contract the plan Annual Prod. Annual Prod. 
25 35 $346.61 $514.97 
33 35 263.62 394.30 
33° 40 183.08 273.68 ; 
43° 45 119.76 179.08 j 








The Lincoln National’s liberal retirement plan for agents is another 
reason for our proud claim that LN L is geared to help its field men. 
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Says Portfolio, Not 
Single Mortgage, Is 
Liquidity Measure 


NEW YORK — A carefully planned 
and properly constituted portfolio of 
mortgages, with 
proper attention to 
maturities, offers a 
higher degree of 
liquidity than is 
generally recog- 
nized, said L. D. 
Meredith, executive 
vice-president and 
chairman of the fi- 
nance committee of 
National Life of 
Vermont in his talk 
at the joint mort- 
gage financing 
round table of the L. 
American Assn. of 
University Teachers of Insurance and 
the American Finance Assn. 

Mr. Meredith based his statement on 
an analysis of a substantial portfolio of 
mortgage loans over a 15-year period. 
He said it follows that a more substan- 
tial proportion of a portfolio may be 





D. 


Meredith 


invested in mortgage loans than would 
be desirable in the absence of this li- 
quidity and that an increased rate of 
return on the entire investment port- 
folio may thus be obtained. 

“Traditionally we tend to think of 
liquidity as an attribute of an individual 
investment, but more appropriately li- 
quidity should be considered as an at- 
tribute of an investment portfolio,” he 
said. “This concept circumvents the dif- 
ficulty resulting from the fact that one 
mortgage loan, completely amortizable 
over its life and in good standing, might 
be considered an_ illiquid investment, 
whereas 2,000 mortgage loans of the 
same pattern over a period of time 
might contribute greatly to the liquidity 
of an institution. The same would be 
true of a portfolio of bonds of serial ma- 
turities or varying maturities.” 

Mr. Meredith, for the purpose of his 
discussion, defined liquidity of a port- 
folio as the attribute which makes a 
sufficient portion of its convertible into 
cash within a reasonable time by regular 
payments or self-!iquidation, prompt 
sale without substantial loss, or by use 
of collateral for loan purposes to meet 
the lending institution’s maximum re- 
quirements for cash. 

The reasons for the high liquidity re- 
flected by the portfolio analyzed by Mr. 
Meredith, were these: Seif-liquidating 





LOOKS GOOD TO US 

















With over 400 million dollars of insurance in 
force, American United is about 64th in a 
list of over 500 insurance companies. Is that 
good? We think it is, because we have all the 
advantages size can give: a good distribution 
of risks, the ability to employ top-flight 
talent in the Home Office, the opportunity 
to take advantage of operating economies, a 
portfolio of investments large enough to be a 
factor in the market, without the problems 
of investing huge sums in a low-interest 
‘market. Yet, American United is small enough 
to be close to its agents and policyholders, 


* small enough to know every tree in its forest. 














AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, FALL CREEK PARKWAY AT MERIDIAN ST, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 






loans now widely popular, are easily fol- 
lowed up and are rarely more than 30 
days delinquent. An active real estate 
market contributes greatly to the seem- 
ing liquidity of mortgage loans. FHA 
insurance offers mortgagees the choice 
of turning over defaulted loans to the 

HA at a small discount in exchange 
for FHA debentures guaranteed by the 
government. Development of federal 
agencies with more or less authority to 
buy mortgage loans augments greatly 
their real or potential marketability. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp. sets an ex- 
ample of this type of activity and has 
shown a commendable experience with 
refinancing defaulted loans. The RFC 
and Federal National Mortgage Assn., 
as well as the lending powers of the 
federal reserve banks against mortgage 
loans as collateral are other factors to 
be considered. 


Gaumnitz Heads 


Teachers Group 


NEW YORK—Erwin A. Gaumnitz 
of University of Wisconsin was elected 
president of American Assn. of Univer- 
sity Teachers of Insurance at the an- 
nual meeting here this week. Vice-pres- 
ident is Clyde M. Kahler of University 
of Pennsylvania and secretary is J. Ed- 
ward Hedges of Indiana University. 

J. Sollenberger of University of 
Oklahoma was elected as a new mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

One of its best attendances was tribute 
to the quality of the program offered 
by the teachers as- 
sociation. More 
than 100 sat in on 
the four individual 
sessions and ap- 
proximately 400 
made a festive oc- 
casion of the ban- 
quet. This was in 
part a_ testimonial 
to the drawing 
power of Jesse 
Randall, president 
of Travelers, the 
banquet speaker. 

One area in 
which the univer- 
sities could devote more effort is in the 
field of insurance regulation R. C. Mc- 
Cullough, New York deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance, said. He replaced 
Superintendent Dineen who was ill with 
a cold. There are, Mr. McCullough said, 
dozens of problems which call for com- 
petent study on which no one has made 
a comprehensive analysis. They are 
problems which it is hard for the insur- 
ance department or insurance company 
associations to tackle because the in- 
surance people are in too close daily 
contact with the business. 





J. A. Fitzgerald 


Dr. S. S. Huebner of University of 
Pennsylvania spoke briefly. Holgar 
Johnson, head of Institute of Life In- 


surance, was toastmaster. He was in- 
troduced by J. A. Fitzgerald, University 
of Texas, outgoing president, who also 
introduced past presidents of the group. 


Union Mutual Managers 
Meet in Florida Jan. 3-7 


Union Mutual Life’s managerial con- 
ference will open with a luncheon Jan. 
3 and run until Jan. 7. It will be at 
the Hollywood Beach hotel in Florida. 
It will be the first time that the com- 
pany has held a convention outside its 
home state of Maine. 


Becomes Own Beneficiary 


Stillman T. Closson of Rochester, 
N. Y., recently reached age 96 and col- 
lected insurance arranged 45 years ago 
with Connecticut General. 


W. T. Plogsterth, field service direc- 
tor, described Lincoln National’s estate 
planning program at a meeting of 50 
Utah and Idaho representatives of the 
Isaacson agency at Salt Lake City. 


Coast Editor Dies 





CYRUS K. DREW 


Cyrus K. Drew, 80, for many years 
an insurance publication editor, died in 
a Berkeley, Cal., hospital Monday. Mr. 
Drew started in insurance as a clerk 
with the New Orleans Board of Fire 
Underwriters in 1886. In 1896 he went 
into insurance journalism and until 1902 
was managing editor of the “Insurance 
Herald” and “Insurance Field.” In 1902 
he joined the “Insurance Report” of 
Denver, of which he was editor until 
1931, when the “Report” was ‘merged 
with the “Pacific Underwriter” and the 
name changed to “Western Under- 
writer.” When the latter was sold to 
“Pacific Insurance” several years ago 
he retired. 


Life of Va. to Shift 
$6 Million from 
Surplus to Capital 


RICHMOND, VA.—Directors of Life 
of Virginia have moved to double the 
capital stock of the firm and declare a 
100% stock dividend to shareholders of 
record Feb. 1, 1950. 

The board adopted a resolution re- 
questing stockholders to take the neces- 
sary steps for increasing the company’s 
capital stock by $6 million. Shareholders 
will act on the proposal at a meeting to 
be held Jan, 25. 

The company’s stock, with a par value 
of $20 a share, was listed on the Rich- 
mond stock exchange Dec. 20. at 102% 
bid. 

President Robert E. Henley explained 
that the present authorized capital stock 
of $6 million is all issued and outstand- 


ing and that an amendment to the 
charter would be necessary before the 
additional stock could be issued. He 


expressed confidence that stockholders 
will act favorably on the directors’ pro- 
posal. 

Before the announcement 26 shares 
sold on the Richmond exchange at 103. 
The next day’s sales ranged from 109 
to 110 and closed with quotations of 109 
bid and 111 asked. 


First NSLI Dividends Due 
to Go Out About Jan. 15 


The veterans administration says Na- 
tional Service life dividend checks will 
probably start being mailed out about 
mid-January. The dividend will range 
up to a $550 maximum. 





More than 500 emploves of Massachu- 
setts Protective and Paul Revere at- 
tended the companies’ annual Christmas 
party. Entertainment feature was an 
original satire on home office life. 
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Urges Teachers to 
Fell Students How 
Insurance Can Help 


NEW YORK—College and univer- 
jsity teachers can do much to help young 
icollege men and 
women get a per- 
sonal and compre- 
hensive picture of 
what life insurance 
can mean to them, 
as students, as 
young business or 
professional people 
starting out in life, 
as young husbands 
or wives establish- 
ing new family 
units, said C. 
Metzger, 2nd _ vice- 
president of Equi- 
table Society in his 
talk before the American Assn. of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance. 

In addition to what life insurance can 
do for policyholders and_ beneficiaries, 
Mr. Metzger said that undergraduates 
should be taught the importance of its 
investments in the national economy and 
the broad social implications of the 
tremendous funds flowing to the public 
every year in benefits. He pointed out 
that few books on economics devote 
more than limited treatment to life in- 
surance as an institution, yet the great 
majority of students will ultimately be- 
come buyers of life insurance and all 
will be affected by it. 














Cc. B. Metzger 


Not Seeking Sales Promoters 


The companies, he said, don’t expect 
colleges to do a sales promotion job for 
them, but would welcome a_ better 
knowledge on the public’s part to enable 
buyers to plan their economic security 
better and be able to pick out the right 
insurance salesman when he comes 
along. 

Mr. Metzger said vocational courses 
to assist those already in the business 
should not stop with C.L.U. preparatory 
courses, since there is also a need for 
courses for employes who want to ad- 
vance. Generally speaking, initiative 
s. ould come from local life people, 
but teachers can let it be known that 
they are willing to cooperate, formulate 
and teach such courses. A general in- 
tegration course in life insurance funda- 
mentals and typical company organiza- 
| tion and operation would be extremely 
a he said. 





Mr. Metzger said Equitable hires 
young college men as_ prospective 
agents. He said some elements of Equi- 


table’s training courses qnight be used 
in colleges to teach life insurance sell- 


ing, but they would still have to be} 


augmented by company training pro- 
grams for graduates who are ready to 
| start selling. He said that with just 
[a little change in selection procedure 
}and more emphasis on sales training in 
the latter part of the course, Equi- 
table’s 30-year-old administrative train- 
ing course could be the means of 
bringing in a supply of career salesmen 
who - would have received excellent 
training in college, in the training 
course, and on the job under the unit 
Manager system. 


Can’t Absorb Too Many 


_Mr. Metzger warned that while the 
life insurance business is a colossal one 
in many phases, it employs relatively 








| 
| 





few people in important supervisory, ad- | 


|ministrative and sales positions. With 
fall the efforts being made to reduce 


| 


turnover, both in the home office and | 


field, “we always should have in mind | 


the number of able college trained men 
that the business can absorb,” he said. 

Mr. Metger praised the college busi- 
ness exchange program of the Founda- 
,tion for Economic Education under 
|Which teachers of economic subjects 
'spend about six weeks during the sum- 
| mer with various companies, including 
| life companies. 





Realign LUTC Staff 
Duties; Zalinski 
Still in Top Post 


NEW YORK — Life Underwriter 
Training Council has reallocated the ad- 
ministrative duties of its executive staff 
following the appointment of its man- 
aging director Edmund L. G. Zalinski 
to executive vice-president of National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Zalinski continues to direct the 
council’s activities as managing director 
at $1 per year. Levi E. Bottens be- 
comes director of administration; Pas- 
quale A. Quarto, director of training, 
and Loran E. Powell, agency superin- 
tendent for Gulf Life at Augusta, has 
been appointed administrative assistant. 

Mr. Powell entered the business after 
army service as a debit agent for the 
Gulf Life in 1946 and later that year 
was promoted to agency superintendent 
at Augusta. 

Mr. Zalinski will continue over-all su- 
pervision. Mr. Bottens will be respon- 
sible for revision of the council’s course 
administration manual and in charge of 


instructors’ conferences, guidance and 
formation of local and state course com- 
mittees. Mf. Quarto will concentrate 
on preparing and revising text materials 
including research and preparation of 
case studies and instructors’ guides. 


Eighteen States Interested 
in Disability Benefits 

Representatives of 18 industrial states 
at a meeting in New York City, with 
only one dissenting vote, approved a 
resolution recommending the enactment 
of sickness compensation legislation by 
state rather than federal governments. 
The dissenting vote came from Senator 
Patrick Ward of Connecticut, who ex- 
pressed the belief that the federal gov- 
ernment should step in if the states did 
not meet their responsibilities within a 
reasonable time. 

The resolution followed a two-day 
discussion, study and comparison of 
temporary disability benefits laws in ef- 
fect in Rhode Island, California, New 
Jersey, and New York. 

Other states represented at the con- 
ference included Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 





/ 


Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Maine. 

Another resolution urged prompt 
adoption of disability benefits legislation 
by states that do not have it and sug- 
gested that they draw on the experience 
of those states with such laws now in 
developing programs of their own. 

The meeting was sponsored jointly by 
the New York state joint legislative 
committee on interstate cooperation and 
the council of state governments. 





Three Companies Share Financing 


Winn & Lovett Grocery Co. and its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Margaret Ann 
Stores, have arranged for loans amount- 
ing to $5,800,000 with Northwestern 
Mutual which took $2,850,000 of a 314% 
issue, Massachusetts Mutual, which 
took $950,000, and Mutual Life, which 
took $1,750,000 of 5% notes. 

“Risk Appraisal,” by Dr. Harry Ding- 
man, vice-president and medical di- 
rector of Continental Assurance, is 
quoted briefly in the article, “Are Ciga- 
rettes Harmful?” in the January 
“Reader’s Digest.” “Risk Appraisal” is 
published by the National Underwriter 
Co. 

















HARVESTS from the same field 


—at the same time! 


Like growing corn, pumpkins, and beans in the 
same soil— Provident Producers sell the three 
types of personal protection at the same time 


—to the same prospects! 


LIFE INSURANCE * 


. All modern forms 


of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth to 
age 65. Substandard, Annuities, and T & P 
Disability Income ($10 monthly per $1,000) 


combined with wide choice of Life plans. 


A. and H. INSURANCE*. . Every form of 
Accident and Sickness coverage — including 
Franchise plans for five or more employees. 
Non-Cancellable Disability policies. Month- 
ly Premium plans. Special Risk coverages. 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE®* . . Issued on 


Individual, Family Group 


(ages 3 months 


to 80 years) and Franchise plans. Hospital 
Room and Board, Miscellaneous Hospital 
Extras, Surgeon's Fees and Medical Care. 


* All written on Group Plans (minimum of 25 employees) 


and on special forms designed for Railroad Employees. 
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Public Relations Has Climbed Out of Cellar 


Insurance people are being reminded 
constantly through speeches and articles 
that public relations, including adver- 
tising, press relations and policyholder 
relations and any other sort of contact 
with the outside world, are of immeas- 
urable importance. Many insurance or- 
ganizations have devoted substantial 
time to discovering ways of explaining 
and presenting their business to the 
public. There have been several in- 
stances where success has been scored 
in this direction, but there are rough 
areas remaining. One such area seems 
to us to lie in the failure of some insur- 
ance companies to recognize that the 
public relations functions are of such 
importance that the men assigned to 
this work should be accorded positions 
and facilities that match their responsi- 
bilities. 

Fresh in mind is the report of one 
of our acquaintances, a daily newspaper 
reporter, who was assigned to write a 
story which concerned a large insurance 
company. Naturally, his point of ap- 
proach was through the public relations 
office, which also happened to be the 
advertising office of the insurance com- 
pany in question. He reported to us 
with considerable surprise that he had 
difficulty finding the man in charge of 
press relations, but that he finally 
located him in a tiny den buttressed 
with what looked like stock room sup- 
plies in an out-of-the-way corner of 
the building. The contrast between the 
meager office space accorded the com- 
pany’s public relations executive and 
the plush offices provided many of the 
officers, department heads and_ super- 
visors caused him great wonderment. 

Of course, being a newspaper man 
himself, he was aware that there are 
still many circles public and 
press relations activities are regarded as 


where 


nuisances, but to discover that this par- 
ticular company still retained such an 
attitude did not help the insurance com- 
pany’s public relations in this par- 
ticular instance. 

It is our belief that heads of the 
advertising and public relations depart- 
ments of insurance companies occupy 
positions of such importance that they 
deserve to be assigned quarters, facili- 
ties and staffs comparable at least to 
those accorded the general run of heads 
of other company activities. There are 
those who cling to the old army-navy 
theory that only the “line” officers are 
of any importance and those who head 
special functions, no matter how im- 
portant these functions are, are never 
going very far. Even for these tradi- 
tionalists, a very practical case intrudes 
itself for encasing public relations and 
advertising departments in the best set- 
tings available. Many company officers 
and department heads deal with the 
public infrequently, so that the beauty 
of their office quarters remains unap- 
preciated as far as the public is con- 
cerned. The public relations and adver- 
tising offices, on the other hand, are 
visited many times a day by newspaper 
men, artists, advertising agency men, 
etc. They are often the’ first port of 
call for members of the public who want 
information about the company. To be 
ushered into a cellar or an attic office, 
grudgingly carved out of a stockroom 
or mimeograph department, is far from 
an impressive beginning for such people. 

However beautiful and efficient the 
rest of the company offices may be, the 
impression created of the insurance 
company through its public-meeting de- 
partment can be a cluttered and dingy 
one if such departments are mere after- 
thoughts or if public relations is as- 
signed a minor role. 


Maintain the Value of What We Sell 


In an effort to arouse voters, whether 
Democrat or Republican, to the serious- 
ness of the present administration’s 
vast and growing spending program, 
the “Reader’s Digest” in its December 
issue carries a startling comparison of 
what the Truman administration has 
spent in less than five years with the 
total spent by all previous Presidents, 
the extraordinary expenditures of the 
war years from 1941 to 1945 being ex- 
cluded. This comparison shows that in 
less than five years the Truman ad- 
ministration has spent $191 _ billion 


as against $179.6 billion for all previous 
Presidents. 

The “Reader’s Digest” article, which 
is based on official government figures, 
goes on to state that “experts predict 
a large federal deficit during the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending next June. Yet 
the administration is demanding ex- 
penditure of many additional billions 
of dollars on vast new and untried 
projects.” 

The inflationary forces that are im- 
plicit in such a program of heavy 
spending and deficit financing affect no 


group more seriously than life insur- 
ance policyholders, beneficiaries and an- 
nuitants. It is discouraging to buy life 
insurance with the realization that the 
money it will pay in the future, either 
to beneficiaries or to the policyholder 
himself, may bear little relation to the 
value of the dollars paid for the con- 
tract. Life insurance sales forces would 
get a lot more satisfaction out of selling 
their product if they could have more 
assurance that they were selling future 
dollars with a stable price tag. 
Possibly there is a hopeful sign in 
the great interest now being displayed 
in pension plans and other forms of 
security provision. It may be that when 
enough people get to thinking about 
their situations not just as of today but 
as of the time when they will be living 


on retirement income, they will see that 
there is more to inflation than just | 
getting more and more of green stuff 
that is worth less and less. Enough of 
this sober thinking on the part of a | 
few million people might cause a sharp | 
swing away from the present sheep-like | 
tacit approval of spending policies that | 
promise everybody everything but lead | 
the country only more deeply into debt, | 

Life insurance people, along with 
policyholders, beneficiaries and annui- 
tants, have as vital a stake as anyone 
in curbing governmental spending and 
the inflation that goes with it. With 
their knowledge of what is involved 
and their reasons for spreading the gos- 
pel of a more conservative fiscal policy, 
they should speak out with all the 
power at their command. 














PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS — 





Oscar S. Pettis, president Beneficial 
Standard Life, is chairman of the 1950 
United Jewish Welfare Fund campaign 
at Los Angeles. 

Nelson A. White recently celebrated 
his 25th anniversary with Provident 
Mutual. He has been an officer since 
1937 and is now director of education 
and training. He was the first president 
of the Life Advertisers Assn. 


Norman H. Nelson, vice-president of 
Minnesota Mutual Life in charge of in- 
vestments, has been chosen to rule as 
King Boreas XIV of the St. Paul win- 
ter carnival and will be enthroned at a 
huge pageant during the carnival. 

F. H. Groel, vice-president and gen- 
eral secretary of Prudential, is a mem- 
ber of the committee of the New Jersey 
Safety Council seeking to raise $450,000 
to finance the council’s accident preven- 
tion and safety education program for 
the next three years. 

Stanley M. Richman, vice-president 
General American Life will be a vice- 
chairman of the special gifts section of 
the $5 million campaign for the Cardinal 
Glennon Memorial Hospital for Chil- 
dren at St. Louis. 

Ambassador Lewis W. Douglas, chair- 
man on leave of absence from Mutual 
Life, was discharged from a New York 
City hospital shortly before Christmas 
after a leg operation which kept him 
there several weeks. He is spending a 
short time in the east before going to 
his home in Tucson. He is returning to 
England late in January. 


Thomas P. Lovejoy, 1st vice-president 
Manhattan Life, is chairman of the con- 
ference section of the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Assn. of America, which is arranging 
a meeting in New York City Jan. 31 on 
business and building cycles. Speakers 
include Leon Keyserling, acting chair- 
man of the President’s council of eco- 
nomic advisers. 

Sidney W. Souers, who has been ap- 
pointed by President Truman to the 
newly-created position of special con- 
sultant to tiie President on national 
security, following his resignation as 
executive secretary of the national 
security council, was financial vice- 
president of General American Life be- 





fore returning to active service with the 
navy shortly before the United States 
entry into the second war. 


DEATHS 


David Kay, Jr., 84, retired vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of Mutual 
Benefit Life, died at Royal Oak, Md. 
where he had lived since he retired in 
1934. 


Louis Watson, father of Joseph Wat- 
son, chief examiner of the Illinois in- 
surance department, died Christmas day 
at Pekin, Ill, at the age of 82. 


William H. Ellison, 87, for the past 23 
years with Travelers, and before that 
general agent for Northwestern Mutual 
Life, died at Salt Lake City, where he 
had lived for 43 years. 


N. P. Guertin, father of Actuary Al- 
fred N. Guertin of the American Life 
Convention, died at his home in Hart- 
ford after a short illness. 

Sigourney Mellor, for many years in 
the life insurance business in New York 
City and Philadelphia, died at Philadel- 
phia. He was at one time general agent 
of Provident Mutual in New York City. 
He was a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Mellor was _ for- 
merly general agent of Aetna Life in 
Philadelphia but at the time of his 
death he represented Bankers Life of 
Nebraska. He was long an outstanding 
producer and was a life member of the 
Million Dollar PRound Table. He suf- 
fered a heart attack shortly before his 
death but had recovered sufficiently to 
go to the Provident Mutual home office 
for an electrocardiogram check-up. He ; 
was about 57. A younger brother, Row- 
land F. Mellor, is with the Youngman 
agency of Mutual Benefit Life in New! 
York City. j 


The Midtown Managers Assn. of New} 
York City has elected Ralph G. Engels- 
man, Penn Mutual, president; Halsey 
Josephson, Connecticut Mutual, vice- 
president; and Walter Davidson, oe 
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Guardian Elects 2 
Directors, Makes 


Several Promotions 


NEW YORK — Guardian Life has 
elected W. A. Clarke, prominent Phila- 
delphia mortgage 
banker, and Frank 
F. Weidenborner, 
agency vice-presi- 
dent, as directors 
and has appointed 
Dr. David C. Rob- 
erts as associate 
medical director, 
Edward J. Mellon 
as assistant con- 
troller, Eugene F. 
Gleason as_ assist- 
ant financial secre- 
tary and Warren 
Pace as assistant 
agency director. 

Mr. Clarke, president of W. A. Clarke 
Mortgage Co., is a member of the board 
of governors and of the executive com- 
mittee of the Mortgage Bankers Assn. 
of America. 

Mr. Weidenborner is an alumnus of 
the University of Michigan. He entered 
life insurance as an agent in his home 
city of St. Paul in 1919, following his 
service in the armed forces. 

In 1924 he joined Guardian as agency 
assistant at its home office. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies in 
1928 and agency vice-president in 1940. 
He served as chairman of the agency 
section of the American Life Convention 
in 1941 and appeared as a speaker on 
agency affairs at the annual meeting of 
Life Insurance Assn. of America the 
same year. 

Dr. Roberts received his medical de- 
gree from Tulane University in 1928. 
He joined Guardian in 1938 and was ap- 
pointed assistant medical director. A 
lieutenant commander in the navy dur- 
ing the war, Dr. Roberts was in charge 
of the cardiology department at the 
Philadelphia Naval Hospital. He was 
later assigned as cardiologist aboard the 
hospital ship “Consolation,” on duty in 
the Pacific. 


Other Appointees’ Careers 





F. F. Weidenborner 


Mr. Mallon graduated from Fordham 
University in 1933 and won his master’s 
degree in accounting from City College, 
New York, in 1941. He joined Guardian 
in 1929 in the cashier’s department. He 
was transferred to the internal audit 
department in 1942 and to the control- 
ler’s department in 1946. He is a C.P.A. 
and an army veteran. 

Mr. Gleason attended the graduate 
school of business administration at 
New York University, majoring in in- 
vestment analysis and corporation 
finance. He joined Guardian in 1929. As 
a result of passing the investment ex- 
amination of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Assn. with the highest grade at- 
tained in the United States and Canada, 
Mr, Gleason was transferred to Guard- 
ian’ s investment department in 1940. He 
is an L.O.M.A. fellow and an army vet- 
eran. 

Mr. Pace graduated from University 
of Richmond in 1943. On his return 
from the navy, he joined Guardian's 
Richmond, Va., agency in 1946 as an 
agent. Becoming agency supervisor in 
1947, Mr. Pace was appointed associate 
manager of the agency last year. In 
December, 1948, he was brought into the 
company’s home office in New York 
City as agency assistant. 


Agency Plays Santa Claus 


The Engelsman-Phillips agency of 
Penn Mutual in New York City was 
host to 91 children from the Graham 
Home at Hastings, N. Y., at a packed 
day of Christmas entertainment in New 
York City. The idea started with 
Charles Drimal of the agency, who sug- 
gested that the party be given in honor 
of Robert Perry, a successful agent who 
Was reared in the Graham Home, and 


from whom Mr. Drimal had learned 
how bleak the holidays can be for those 
who have:no homes. Those in the agen- 
cy agreed that instead of ‘having an 
office party, they would give a party. 
There were special gifts for each child. 

The youngsters, ranging in age from 
six to 16, all orphans or children from 
broken homes, were treated to a royal 
good time from the minute of their 
arrival until they were taken back to 
the home where a festive special ice 
cream party climaxed the happy day. 

When the project was decided on, 
contact was made with the home and 
arrangements completed, including the 
procuring of a list of special gifts for 
each child. The agents filled those 
requests to the letter. The staff of 
eight girls in the office worked 
through their lunch hours wrapping 
each gift and marking each name on 
the packages. All the associates of the 
agency swung into the spirit of the 
occasion and played Santa Claus with 
vim. 


N. Y. Life Promotes 
8 in Agency Dept 


NEW YORK—New York Life has 
elected two agency vice-presidents and 
appointed six field vice-presidents and 
two superintendents of agencies. 

Raymond C. Johnson and Walter 
Weissinger, formerly assistant vice-presi- 
dents, were elected agency vice-presi- 
dents. Dudley Dowell continues to head 
the agency department as vice-president 
in charge of agency affairs. 

The six field vice- -presidents, named 
to a newly created position in the agency 
department, are former superintendents 





Weissinger 


R. C. Jchnson w. 


of agencies. They are Dudley S. Bates, 
Pacific division, San Francisco; Romney 
L. Campbell, southeastern division, New 
York City; Olpie R. Carter, western divi- 
sion, St. Louis; Henry H. Hicks, cen- 
tral division, Chicago; Don Parker, 
northeastern division, New York City; 
and Frederick A. Wade, Canadian divi- 
sion, Toronto. 

The two new. superintendents of 
agencies, with headquarters in the home 
office, are Richard P. Koehn and Paul 
A. Norton. They were formerly assist- 
ant superintendents of agencies. 

Mr. Johnson will assume specific re- 
sponsibility for an increasing number of 
phases of agency administration and 
thereby enable Mr. Dowell to devote 
more of his time to general policy ques- 
tions and new developments. 

Mr. Weissinger will continue in 
charge of field services and agency rela- 
tions and will have general direction of 
the sales promotion division, the club 
secretary's office, and the production 
records division. 

The newly designated field vice-presi- 
dents will continue to make their head- 
quarters in the field. They average well 
over 30 years of experience in the super- 


vision of individual agencies and divi- 
sions. 
Messrs. Koehn and Norton will assist 


Mr. Johnson. Mr. Koehn will have def- 
inite field responsibilities in cooperation 
with the field vice-presidents in the 
northeastern, southeastern and Canadian 
divisions. Mr. Norton will have a sim- 
ilar assignment for the central, western 
and Pacific divisions. 

Mr. Koehn will continue 
charge of expanded plans 


to be in 
for college 


recruiting. Mr. Norton, in addition to 
his present home office responsibilitity 
for management training, including 
home office schools for newly appointed 
assistant managers, will assume also the 
general supervision of the field training 
division, with George J. Marsh as direc- 
tor of field training. 


JOHNSON’S CAREER 


Raymond C. Johnson started as 
an agent of New York Life in Phoenix 
in 1928 following his graduation from 
the University of Arizona. He became 
assistant manager of the Arizona branch 
in 1929 and its manager in 1934. Five 
years later he became manager of the 
Los Angeles branch, where his record 
was outstanding, and in 1942 he was 
made superintendent of agencies in the 
home office. In 1943 he was appointed 
an assistant vice-president. A C.L.U., 
he is a past president of the Arizona 
and Los Angeles life underwriters’ as- 
sociations. He is also actively interested 
in the American College and the Ameri- 
can Society of C.L.U. 

Mr. Weissinger, a graduate of Drake 
University, joined New York Life as an 
agent at Des Moines in 1929. In 1930 
he became assistant manager there, later 
transferring to the Nebraska branch. 
He was promoted to manager at Fargo 
in 1935 and became successsively man- 
ager at Milwaukee, in 1938, Madison, 
Wis., in 1943, and Minneapolis in 1946, 
In 1947 he became an assistant vice- 
president. In this first year with the 
company he qualified for the $200,000 
Club. 

For the past two years he has been 
responsible primarily for agency rela- 
tions. 


Bates Was Cashier 


Mr. Bates joined New York Life in 
1941 as a branch office employe in San 
Francisco, subsequently becoming cash- 
ier there. He became manager at Fres- 
no in 1923, and, after serving succes- 
sively as manager of Golden Gate 
branch and the San Francisco clearing 
house, he was appointed a supervisor 
for the central Pacific Coast territory in 
1937. A year later he became inspector 
of agencies, and in 1944 he was ad- 
vanced to superintendent of agencies for 
the Pacific division. 

Mr. Campbell, a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Georgia, started as a New York 
Life agent in 1910. Thirteen vears later 
he became manager at Charlotte, N. C., 
and in 1929 he became _ supervisor-at- 
large, with headquarters in New York 
City. In 1936 he was made inspector 
of agencies of the eastern department. 
He was put in charge of the Greater 
New York department in 1940, and in 
1944 when the territory under his super- 
vision was enlarged he became super- 
intendent of agencies. 


CARTER’S CAREER 














Mr. Carter in 1911 became an office 
boy for the New York Life in Little 
Rock and two years later he entered the 
field as an agent. He was appointed 
manager at Memphis in 1918 and at 
Shreveport in 1923. In 1929 he became 
a division supervisor and in 1934 was 
promoted to inspector of agencies, with 
headquarters in Chicago. In 1941 he 
was named superintendent of agencies 
with headquarters in St. Louis, from 
which he supervised agency activities in 
the midwest, the Rocky Mountain and 
Gulf states. 

Mr. Hicks jointed New York Life as 
an employe at San Francisco in 1914, 
later becoming cashier there. In 1923 
he became assistant manager of the Ore- 
gon branch, transferring two years later 
to the San Francisco clearing office, and 
in 1926 he was promoted to manager at 
Oakland. He became a division super- 
visor with headquarters in Detroit in 
1938, was made inspector of agencies in 
1941, and in 1944 he was named superin- 
tendent of agencies of the central divi- 
sion with headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. Parker began his New York Life 


in 1930 as an agent in Des 
Moines. He became assistant manager 
there in 1931. Three years later he 
transferred to Davenport and became 
manager there in 1935. From 1936 until 
1940 he was manager of the Nebraska ° 
branch, and then was named a division 
supervisor with headquarters in Cleve- 
land, later moving to Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. He became inspector of 
agencies in 1944 and in June of that year 
he was advanced to superintendent of 
agencies with headquarters in New York 
City. 

Mr. Wade 


career 


became a New York Life 


agent in Renfrew, Ont. He served as 
mayor of Renfrew in 1939-40. In 1941 
he was appointed manager at Toronto 


and in 1943 he became inspector of 
agencies for the Canadian department. 
He was promoted to superintendent of 
agencies in January, 1949, when the 
Canadian territory was advanced to the 
status of a division because of the com- 
pany’s increased business there. He is 
a Canadian C.L.U 


Randall Stresses 
Insurance Role in 


Private Enterprise 


NEW YORK — Jesse W. Randall, 
president of Travelers, speaking at the 
annual meeting of American Assn. of 
University Teachers of Insurance told 
in inspiring fashion the story of private 
enterprise and its advantages over the 
government planned economy schemes. 

Mr. Randall emphasized that people 
must live in a world of reality and the 
present economic system, while not a 
utopia, is a long way from a system that 
is staggering toward collapse. He de- 
scribed the part that insurance plays in 
maintaining the United States at its 
present high level of prosperity. Insur- 
ance is the employer of thousands of 
persons and not the type that sit around 
in government-rented offices taking care 
of applicants and certain of a pay-check 
at the end of the month whether they 
take their feet off the desk or not. The 
insurance workers are after business, 
preaching the gospel of protection, and 
selling insurance to people who need it. 
They are paid so long as they produce 
and the more they produce the more 
they are paid. 


Risks Covered in Advance 


Insurance, he pointed out, provides 
the assurance that unpredictable risks 
will be covered in advance, with the 
consequent encouragement to venture 
into new businesses. 

In other countries much of the capital 
for new ‘business has been supplied by 
government or in others, by a small 
group of wealthy families. This presents 
the peril of vesting control in the hands 
of small powerful cliques, whereas in 
the United States most of the capital 
has been supplied by thousands ci large 
and small investors protected in the 
background by insurance that lifts the 
burden of personal risk from their 
shoulders and enables them to invest 
their savings in the building up of busi- 
nesses of their own or in the form of 
venture capital in new enterprises 
started by others. 

Private insurance has met the test of 
the pioneering age, the machine age and 
the power age, and Mr. Randall declared 
that it is ready to meet the test of the 
atomic age. 

Insurance, Mr. Randall pointed out, 
has contributed to the safety of the 
workers and the public in its inspection 
programs of elevators, machinery, and 
even in industrial illnesses. Fire engi- 
neers have brought the science of pre- 
vention and control to a high degree of 
efficiency. Life companies have poured 
millions of dollars into health education 
and substantial sums on research on 
problems of the national health. 


Mr. Randall warned against looking 
for an “ism” to cure economic ills and 
neglecting the fact that the United 


States has something that comes close 
to a utopia right under its nose. 
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AMONG COMPANY MEN 





A. Gordon Nairn 


Joins Prudential 


TORONTO—A. Gordon Nairn, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Life Under- 
writers Assn. of Canada, has been ap- 
pointed director of agencies for Canada 
by Prudential, effective early in 1950. 
Mr. Nairn practiced law in Montreal for 
three years and in 1933 was appointed 
field supervisor of the association, In 
1946 he became executive vice-president. 
As executive official he was in a large 
measure responsible for its coast-to- 
coast organization. He is well known 
in Canada and this country to agents 
and company and supervisory officials. 
He is widely known as a raconteur, spe- 
cializing in French-Canadian anecdotes. 





Paul Revere Advances 
Hallock: Dr. Abbott Retiring 


Robert P. Hallock, Jr., has been 
named superintendent of agencies of 
Massachusetts Protective and Paul Re- 
vere Life. He will supervise western 
sales activities. He graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1938. In 1946 he joined 
the group department following army 
service. 

Dr. John W. Abbott, medical director, 
is retiring in January and was honored 
by more than 70 of his company asso- 
ciates at a testimonial dinner. A grad- 


uate of Bates College and Harvard 
medical school, he joined the companies 
in 1924. He had previously been with 
Travelers, Guardian, and Maryland Cas- 
ualty. 


Metropolitan Ups 
Hunnewell, 9 Others 


Hillman B. Hunnewell has been ap- 
pointed 2nd vice-president of Metropoli- 
tan Life in charge of city mortgages. 

Other year-end promotions are Nor- 
man Carpenter to 3rd vice-president: in 
the city mortgage division; James E. 
McGurk to assistant secretary in the 
same division; LaRue S. Wagenseller to 
assistant actuary. 

The following administrative person- 
nel appointments are effective Jan. 1: 
Vernon L. Borum, manager, city mort- 
gages division; Roger M. Brown, man- 
ager field service, group insurance divi- 
sion; George B. Ferguson, manager city 
mortgages division; John J. Finelli, man- 
ager procedure planning bureau, actu- 
arial division; Jerome V. Leary, as- 
sistant manager publication division, and 
Walter R. Tyler, supervisor publication 
division. 


Mr. Hunnewell has been with the 
company since 1924. He became as- 
sistant vice-president in 1946 and in 


1948 3rd vice-president in charge of the 
city mortgages division. 








..out where the West begins, can be far different from anything 


you have ever known. 


As a Field Underwriter or General Agent, you are naturally 
interested in security for your family, an advantageous contract, and 
association with the best company. B U T — is that all? 

What about your present way of life? Is it all you have hoped 


and worked for? 


The pressures of crowded, tired communities are never conducive 
to a healthy, satisfying life. Here in the West there is a vigorous, bustling 
new world with elbow-room for everyone! Millions of folks have settled 
here permanently, investing billions of mew dollars in business, agricul- 
ture, livestock, mining and other industries. And genuine opportunities 
in the insurance field are still going begging. 

Our schools, universities, churches, symphonies...our whole cultural 
and economic life is comparable to the best in America. 

To men of vision—to qualified insurance men—our agency expan- 
sion program offers genuine, economic security plus a NEW way of life. 





Why not write us for complete details. 


G. A. L'ESTRANGE 


Vice President and Agency Director 


She CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


HOME OFFICE - DENVER 


Mr. Pen was appointed assist- 
ant vice-president in 1947. He joined the 
company in 1927. He is a graduate of 
Wesleyan University, and lives in Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y 

Mr. McGurk, with the company since 
1928, was first with the group policy- 
holders service bureau and later in 
the coordination division. Since 1936 
he has been connected with the city 
mortgages division. He is a graduate 
of New York University. 

Mr. Wagenseller joined the company 
in 1928 following graduation from Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He is a fellow 
of the Society of Actuaries. 


Prudential Promotes Three 


James P. Anderson, Robert W. 
Brown, and George J. Dykes have been 
promoted to mortgage loan appraisers 
in Prudential’s mortgage loan office at 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Anderson and Mr. Brown joined 
Prudential as mortgage loan inspectors 
in 1947. Mr. Dykes joined the company 
as a clerk in San Francisco in 1937. He 


became section head in 1940 and was 
promoted to mortgage loan inspector 
in 1947. 


Schwartz Leaves Occidental 


Joseph Schwartz, superintendent of 
pension trust sales of Occidental Life, 
has resigned to open an office as a pen- 
sion consultant. 

He started in insurance at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., following graduation 
from University of New Hampshire. He 
was with John Hancock, Union Central 
and Union Mutual Life at. Portsmouth 
and Newark and in 1941 went to San 
Diego as general agent of Columbian 
National Life. He joined Occidental in 
1942 in the pension trust department. 





On Commonwealth Board 


Commonwealth Life has elected W 
Roberts Wood director. He is execu- 
tive vice-president of the Girdler Corp. 
He succeeds B. N. Woodson, now ex- 
ecutive vice-president of State Life of 
Indiana. 





Rockefeller a Director 


John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, has been 
elected a director of New York Life. 





Six new members of the Home Office 
Quarter Century Club of Provident Life 
& Accident were added at the annual 
Christmas party. 








Actuarial Course in Tenn. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN 


V.—In view of 
the growth of employe pension plans 
and new state laws regulating casualty 
and fire insurance rates, which have in- 
creased opportunities for actuaries, 
Clyde J. Crobaugh, head of, the insur- 
ance department of the University of 
Tennessee extension division, announces 
the establishment of a course in actu- 
arial science, offering both the neces- 
sary mathematics and related business 
and liberal arts courses. The univer- 
sity also has, under Dr. Crobaugh, a 
training program leading to C.L.U. and 
C.P.C.U. designations. 


Diabetic Pool in England 


Mercantile & General, a leading Brit- 
ish insurer, has recently formed a 
pool to insure diabetic risks. Under 
the reinsurance cover that is provided, 
the reinsurer runs the entire risk with- 
out any net retention by the ceding 
office. 





Correction on Bankers Nat'l 


The 1624 stock dividend of Bankers 
National Life payable Dec. 27 to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 12 increases cap- 
ital stock to $875,000 not $700,000 as 
| stated in last week’s issue. Actual cap- 
|ital was increased to $1 million but the 
| stock for the balance has not yet been 
|issued. A year ago capital was increased 
from $600,000 to $750,000. 





AGENCY CHANGES 


Correll Resigns Brooklyn 
Post with New England 


Alfred G. Correll, general agent of 
New England Mutual Life in Brooklyn 
since 1934, has asked to be relieved 
of administrative responsibilities, ef- 
fective Jan. 3. He will maintain his con- 
nection with the organization as asso- 
ciate general agent. Edwin W. Folsom, 
of New England Mutual’s home office 
staff, will be acting manager pending 
appointment of a successor. 

Mr. Correll, who has devoted most of 
his business career to life insurance, is 
a past pcesident of the Brooklyn Life 
Managers Assn. 

Mr. Folsom, a graduate of Cornell 
University, has been with New Eng- 
land Mutual since 1928, when he became 
a personal producer in Tampa. He was 
called to the home office in Boston in 
1945, following four years of service 
in the air forces, and has been active 
in the agency department’s comprehen- 
sive training program. He is a C.L.U. 


Wiedemann Dallas G. A. 


Fred Wiedemann has been appointed 
general agent for Minnesota Mutual at 
Dallas. Formerly an agent at Dallas, he 
succeeds his father, R. F. E. Wiede- 
mann, who died in November. 











Van Alstine to Cal. Western 


N. H. Van Alstine, district manager 
for Great-West Life in Santa Monica, 
has resigned and will become general 
agent of California-Western States Life 
in Los Angeles. He was with Pruden- 
tial for a time. He succeeds L. W. 
Hummel, who recently went with Bank- 
ers Life of Nebraska as general agent. 





Names Four Asst. Managers 


Prudential has appointed four assist- 
ant managers in California. 

Wallace S. Sargent goes to Van 
Nuys. He joined Prudential as an agent 
in Los Angeles in 1947. Before that he 
was in the painting contracting busi- 
ness. He is a coast guard veteran. 

William D. Hanger’s post will be at 
San Pedro. He joined Prudential as an 
agent in San Pedro in 1946. He is a 
navy veteran. 

Roy M. Hill and Charles G. Gerber 
become assistant managers in charge 
of the new Whittier, office. Mr. Hill 
joined Prudential as an agent in Los 
Angeles in 1948. Mr. Gerber became 
an agent for Prudential in Huntington 
Park in 1940. 





Wideman E. Durham, associate man- 
ager of the Greenville ordinary agency 
of Life of Virginia since 1948, has been 
promoted to manager to succeed the 
late James C. Pridmore. 





Peter F. Heron, formerly a district 
manager of Metropolitan in Cambridge, 
Mass., has been transferred as manager 
to Lewiston, Me. He has been with 
Metropolitan since 1931. 





Occidental Life of Raleigh has opened 
a branch office in Roanoke with Ray- 
mond C. Aylor, supervisor for south- 
west Virginia, in charge. 





Olin L. Burnsed has been named as- 
sistant manager in charge of the Bruns- 
wick, Ga., office of Metropolitan Life. 








Plan Ohio TDB Meutines 


The Ohio disability unemployement 
insurance commission will soon begin 
a series of public hearings. In the mean- 
time a survey will be made to deter- 
mine the extent of present disability 
coverage. Insurance Federation of Ohio 
has been giving the subject considera- 
tion. It is posible all Ohio insurance 
interests may unite in a discussion of 
the question. 
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COMPANIES 


Washington National to 
Enlarge Its Home Office 


Washington National has completed 
plans for construction of a seven-story 
addition to its home office building at 
Evanston Ill. The new addition, front- 
ing 116 feet on Chicago avenue, will 
have approximately 85,000 square feet 
of floor space. 

Washington National moved from 
Chicago to Evanston in 1936. In 1938 
the seven-story home office building had 
been outgrown and a seven-story annex 
was built. The continuing growth of 
the company has necessitated the occu- 
pation of temporary quarters for some 
departments, pending the completion of 
the new addition. It occupies space at 
three different locations in Evanston. 

The home office staff now numbers 
800, having been increased 100 recently 
through the purchase of Great Northern 
Life and the merging of that company’s 
staff into the Washington National or- 


Ferre eeae 





ganization. Many of the former Great 
Northern personnel will continue to 
work at 110 South Dearborn street, 


Chicago, until additional space is avail- 
able. 

The new building will be fireproof, 
of modern architectural design, with lat- 
est equipment. Plans include em- 
ployes’ lounges and space for meeting 
rooms. It is hoped that the addition 
will be completed about April, 1951. 

Washington National, at the end of 
1949, will have more than $575 million 
of life insurance in force, and assets 
exceeding $120 million. It has more 
than 2 million policyowners. It oper- 
ates in 46 states and District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Mass. Mutual Glee Club 
Concert Highly Acclaimed 


Massachusetts Mutual Glee Club sang 
its annual Christmas carol concert be- 
fore an audience that packed the audi- 
torium of the home office building. The 
chorus of 67 voices, directed by Harold 
Youngberg, head of music education 
in the Springfield public schools, won 
high praise from the music critic of the 
Springfield “Union”. He wrote, “Hark- 
ing back over the Christmas carol 
seemed we have heard by this club, it 
seemed that the one given last night 
was by far the best and that under the 
inspired leadership of Mr. Youngberg, 
ine glee club had become a splendid 
body of singers able to communicate 
the text of every work sung and to 
bring to its listeners singing of the very 
first order.” 

The program was so arranged that 
the audience joined with the glee club 
in singing old familiar carols. 


To Celebrate $50 Million 


Midwest Life announces a field trip 
to New Orleans and Natchez to be held 
in celebration of the company’s attain- 
ing $50 million of life insurance in force 
by the end of 1950. 

Qualification will be based on busi- 
ness written between Dec. 1, 1949, and 
Dec. 31, 1950, and in force Feb. 1, 1951, 
A select group of 50 agents and their 
wives will be entitled to make the trip. 





The three-year-old Gibraltar Life of 
Dallas will start its new home office 
building in a few months at Bryan and 
Harwood streets. Foundations will be 
made for a 20-story building but the 
original height from 10 to 20 stories 
will be determined by office space leases 
signed by March. 








INDUSTRIAL FIELD MANAGER 


A large life company has need for a proven 
field manager to take over complete super- 
vision of all industrial field operations. ive 
complete information first letter. Replies held 
confidential. Address W-95, The National Un- 
derwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Colorado Association Holds 
Sales Congress at Denver 


Charles B. Stumpf, president of Inter- 
national Assn. of A. & H. Underwriters, 
was featured speaker at the winter sales 
congress of Colorado A. & H. Assn. at 
Denver, Colo. W. L. Baldwin, presi- 
dent of Security Life & Accident, gave 
the kickoff address. 

Others on the program were Carl A. 
Ernst, North American Life & Cas- 
ualty, St. Paul, who spoke on the 
“Four S’s”; “Stump the Experts” pro- 
gram, with David H. Stein, Pacific 
Mutual Life, association president, as 
moderator and Jack Capito, Business 
Men’s Assurance; Frank Cathcart, 
Travelers, and Armond _ Schneider, 
Aetna Life, as participants. Also ap- 
pearing on the program were R. R. 
Prangley, administrator of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, on “Cooperation Between 
Hospitals and Insurance Carriers”; P. 
J. Wiebe, manager group department 
Aetna Life, “Do’s and Don’ts in Group 
Underwriting,” and Lyman C. Baldwin, 
vice-president of Security Life & Acci- 
dent, “The Hardest Man to Sell.” 

W. O. Adams of Security L. & A. 
presided at all sessions except the 
luncheon at which Mr. Stein presided. 
There were 169 agents in atendance and 
26 new members were secured as a 
result of the congress. 








Entertain Chicago Orphans 


The second Christmas orphans’ party 
of Chicago A. & H. Assn., at which 100 
little girls from two Chicago orphanages 
were guests, was even more successful 
than the first one last year, when 10 
boys from the orphanages were enter- 
tained. ) 

In addition to the luncheon, refresh- 
ments were provided through the after- 
noon. There was a Santa Claus, who 
gave substantial gifts to all the chil- 
dren, and an elaborate entertainment 
program. E. H. O’Connor, Insurance 
Economics Society, was chairman of the 
committee in charge. 


Stratton L. A. Speaker 


Robert Stratton, sales manager of the 
accident and sickness department of 
Pacific Mutual Life addressed the Los 
Angeles A. & H. Underwriters Assn. 
on “Motivation a Powerful Factor in 
Filling A. & H. Needs.” He said the 
new man in the business is 70% under- 
insured, and that he must first meet his 
own needs. He must have enthusiasm 
for the business and believe in it. He 
declared that the man who writes two 
medical expense policies per week will 
have an income of $200 per month in 
10 years. 





Children Milwaukee Guests 


More than 225 youngsters from Mil- 
waukee County Children’s Home were 
entertained by A. & H. Underwriters of 
Milwaukee, assisted by women em- 
ployes of companies and agencies and 
wives of members, at a Christmas party 
for the seventh year. Gilbert A. Diehl, 
Business Men’s Assurance, again was 
chairman. , 





Hearing on Cal. Amendments 


Commissioner Downey of California 
has sent out notice for a public hearing 
at San Francisco Jan. 5 on proposed 
amendments to the regulations for UCD 
policies and group disability standard 
provisions. 





Akron Is Trophy Winner 

The Akron agency of Ohio State Life 
won the President’s Trophy in the an- 
nual campaign honoring President Claris 
Adams. Robert Patterson, general agent 
at Akron, also led personal producers. 
The Akron agency was followed by 
Michigan, Lexington, Ky., Mansfield, 


O., Cleveland, Marion, O., Wheeling 
and Muncie, Ind. The trophy will be 
presented at the agency convention of 
Ohio State Life at Columbus opening 
Jan. 30. 


Travelers Won’t Sell Tract 


HARTFORD—Officials of the Trav- 
elers have refused offers to buy part of 
their Albany avenue tract, formerly used 
as a recreation ground, for a new legiti- 
mate theater. The plea for the company 
to sell the land was made in person by 


the noted architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

The buildings on the site at Albany 
avenue have been torn down. But as 
as far as can be learned, Travelers has 
no immediate plans for the tract. 


Hepler Is Featured 


SALT LAKE CITY—C. W. Hepler, 
manager of the group departments of 
United Life and Mutual Benefit H. & A., 
addressed 60 out-of-town agents and 
employes of the Walker Insurance 
Agency here at its Christmas party. 
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An Offer to 
Line Men 


General 


® Would you like a sample copy of one or more 
of these unique new Salesbuilder Kits—devel- 
oped especially to simplify life insurance sales 
for busy general line men? 


®@ Packed with sales stimulating ideas, each kit 
sells a specific life insurance need ... and has 
proved its worth in rigid field testing. But why 
not judge their value for yourself? Without cost 
or obligation, send today for any or all of the 
following kits: Social Security, Education, Mort- 
gage Cancellation, Family Protection. Write 
our Sales Service Division. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Mutual Benefit 
Introduces New 
Juvenile Program 


Mutual Benefit Life has introduced a 
new juvenile insurance program con- 
sisting of four types of coverage. 

The basic policy, issued at ages 0-9, 
provides for return of premiums paid 
with interest in the event of death prior 
to age 10. <A full coverage rider is 
available and also two premium-protec- 
tion features. (In New York the cov- 
erage rider is available only at issue 
ages 5-9.) Sales aid kits have been 
prepared and are available for brokers’ 
use as well as for the Mutual Benefit 
agents. 

The full coverage rider, available at 
the time of issue, provides enough addi- 
tional coverage to pay the face amount 
of the policy in the event of death be- 
fore age 10. When the contract is is- 
sued at insurance age 0, however, only 
25% of the face amount will be paid if 


death occurs during the first policy 
year. The maximum amount of insur- 
ance to which the full coverage rider 


may be added is two-thirds the regular 
maximum limits. There are two pre- 
mium-protection or payor-benefit ele- 
ments that may be added, at the time 
of issue only, to policies issued at ages 
0-14, inclusive, where the applicant is 
at least 20 years older than the in- 
sured. 

The first is a premium-protection 
rider which provides for waiver of 
premiums in the event of the death of 
the applicant until the end of the pol- 
iey year nearest the insured’s 25th birth- 
day. The applicant must not be over 
age 60. The second payor benefit is 
a disability, premium-protection policy 
which is a supplementary contract. It 
is available only in combination with 
the death-only rider and provides for 
waiver of premiums in the event of the 


continued disability of the applicant un- 
til the end of the policy year nearest 
the insured’s 25th birthday. Under this 
contract, coverage is terminated when 
the applicant reaches age 60, or 55 if 
female. At issue, the applicant must 
not be over 55 if male, or 39 if female. 

The new contract will be available on 
seven plans: Ordinary life, 10 pay- 
ment life, 20 payment life, life paid-up 
at 60, 20-year endowment, endowment 
at 65 and income endowment at 65. 
The maximum limits of amount will be 
$15,000 face amount for ages 0-4 and 
$30,000 for ages 5-9. For particularly 
desirable risks, consideration will be 
given to doubling these amounts. 


Guardian Eases 
Non-Medical Rules 


NEW YORK—lIncreased non-med- 
ical limits, and extension of non-med- 
ical procedure to all applications for 
amounts up to and including $2,500 at 
ages 45 and under have been announced 
by Guardian Life. 

All individual plans (including term 
insurance and special contracts) may 
be written on the non-medical basis, 
with the exception of the low-cost pre- 
ferred risk policies, which are only 
available for above-average risks. Rules 
governing pension trust business remain 
unchanged. 

The new non-medical limits applicable 
to male and female livies, where al- 
lowed by state law, now extend to 
$10,000 for issue ages 15 to 30, $5,000 
for ages 31 to 40 and $2,500 for ages 
41 to 45. Guardian’s previous limits 
were $5,000 to age 35 and $3,000 for 
ages 36 through 40. Waiver of pre- 
mium and accidental death benefits may 
be included, 

Guardian’s regular disability income 
benefit on male lives of $10 of monthly 
income per $1,000 of insurance may also 
be included without medical examina- 
tion up to $50 a month zt ages 40 and 





P. Fy ° Py ond 
Non-Particénating Contracts 


GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTED 


IE 


GIRARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 








ings in two southern states. 


to find these openings their means to 


Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 





TWO REAL OPPORTUNITIES 


A fast-growing life and health and accident company has state agency open- 


Two capable insurance men—maybe only personal producers now—are going 


plete personal coverage, both individual and group. 
Write today—in confidence—to T. D. Eilers, President, World Insurance 


success with a company writing com- 











under, and $25 a month at ages 41 to 
45 inclusive. 

Exceptions to the new non-medical 
rule are housewives, domestic servants 
and other females employed solely with- 
in the home, who must be examined for 
applications over $2,500. 

The non-medical procedure has now 
be 1 extended by the company to all 
appiications for $2,500 or less at ages 
45 and under, regardless of the source 
of business, with very few exceptions. 
Disability and accidental death benefits 
may be included in these applications, 
for cases otherwise eligible. 

In addition to the full-time agents of 
the company, all general insurance bro- 
kers under contract to Guardian will 
be able to take advantage of the in- 
creased non-medical limits if they qual- 
ify under present rules for the non- 
medical privilege. 


Home Reduces Term Rates 


The five and ten year non-renewable 
convertible term rates of Home Life of 
New York have been considerably re- 
duced. The new rates for these policies 
and the first year dividend are shown 
below: 


5 Year Term 10 Year Term 


Age Pre 1st Div Prem. ist Div. 
17 -$ 6.88 1.05 es ¥.43 $ 1.18 
20 7.15 1.1 7.44 1.35 
25 7.78 1.54 8.23 1.78 
30 SSS 2.06 9.43 2.35 
35 - 10.23 2.69 11.27 2.97 
40 . 12.49 3.30 14.08 3.38 
45 - 15.94 3.48 18.35 3.57 
50 - 31.22 3.70 24.83 4.13 
55 - 29.24 4.68 ov = 








Ga. Caravan Itinerary 


The life insurance sales caravan spon- 
sored by the Georgia Life Underwrit- 
ers Assn. will get under way in At- 
lanta Feb. 22, then hit the road for 
Macon (Feb. 23), Albany (Feb. 24), and 


Columbus (Feb. 25). D. Lee Ballard, 
New York Life, Augusta, heads_ the 
committee. Speakers include William 


Earls, general agent Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Cincinnati; B. N. Woodson, execu- 
tive vice-president State Life of Indi- 
ana, Grover C. Clay of New York, 
division supervisor of field training for 
Metropolitan; Lester O. Schriver, gen- 
eral agent Aetna in Peoria; Harry Dav- 
is, general agent Massachusetts Mutual, 
Atlanta; Walter Weissinger, assistant 
vice-president New York Life; W. J. 
Hamrick of Jacksonville, agency vice- 
president Gulf Life. 

Messrs. Clay, Weissinger, and Ham- 
rick will make the full circuit; Messrs. 
Earls and Woodson will speak in At- 
lanta and Macon, while Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Schriver will speak in Albany and 
Columbus. 


N. Y. Assn. to Hear Sloane 


Harold N. Sloane, partner in the 
Gruber, Lynch & Sloane agency of 
Continental Assurance in New York 
City, will be one of three speakers at 
the Jan. 20 educational meeting of the 


New York City Life Underwriters 
Assn. He will present sales ideas on 
business insurance for small and me- 


dium size cases. 


Gator Congresses Feb. 16-18 


The “Gator” sales congresses will be 
held at Miami Feb. 16, Orlando, Feb. 
17 and Jacksonville Feb. 18. The first 
two will be in the afternoon, the Jack- 
sonville meeting being in the morning. 
R. W. DePau, Jr., Prudential, Miami, 
is general chairman. 


Speakers for Chicago Forum 


The third of the 1950 Saturday mcern- 
ing forums of the Chicago Life Under- 
writers Assn. will be held Feb. 18 at 
10 a. m. at the La Salle hotel. Speak- 
ers will be William D. Davidson, Equi- 
table Society, Chicago, on “Program- 
ming for Clentele Building,” and Na- 
than P. Paulus, John Hancock, Lafay- 
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ette, Ind., on “How to Plan for Family 
Happiness.” Earl M. Schwemm, man- 
ager Great-West Life, will preside. 





The women’s group of the Detroit 
Life Underwriters Assn. held their 
annual Christmas party. The program 
and arrangements were in charge of 
M. Louise Wilson of C. A. Macauley & 
Associated Consultants, Inc.; Matilda 
M. Wells, Prudential; Rena T. Kanter, 
National Life of Vermont, and Willa 
Minghini, Business Men’s Assurance. 
Luella Wertz, Reliance Life, presided. 


A women’s division of the Northern 
New Jersey Life Underwriters Assn. 
has been set up with Mildred F. Stone, 
director of policyholder service of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, as chairman. 





Niagara Falls, Ont.—John A. McBurney 
has been elected president; George Ash- 
by, vice-president; Stuart Moore, secre- 
tary, and George White, treasurer. Bruce 
Mennie is retiring president. 

District of Columbia—W. D. Macy, III, 
Phoenix Mutual, has been named a direc- 
tor to fill the vacany created when John 
D. Marsh, Lincoln National, became a 
national trustee. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Rev. Lloyd S: Hind- 
man, pastor of Vance Memorial Presby- 
terian Church at Woodsdale, was the 
speaker. Elmer Eisele, association secre- 
tary, has been transferred from the city 
and is succeeded by John J. Smila. 

Paris, Ky.—An association has been 
formed with A. C. Wallace as president; 
W. W. Marcum, Winchester, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles Day, secretary, and Lucien 
Arnsparger, national committeeman. 

Green Bay, Wis.—Featuring a meeting 
of Northeastern Wisconsin Assn., was the 
showing of the new movie, “For Some 
Must Watch.” Members invited non- 
member life agents to view the showing. 

La Crosse, Wis.—H. K. Holley, Jr., of 
La Crosse Trust Co. at a luncheon-meet- 
ing of Western Wisconsin Assn. pre- 
sented a brief outline of the relations 
between life insurance and trust com- 
panies. 

Madison, Wis.—For the fourth consecu- 
tive year, a group of 50 from the Dane 
County Home was entertained at a 
Christmas party. 

Springfield, I1l.—Harold A. Meyer, dis- 
trict manager John Hancock Mutual, 
state chairman Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Council, was the speaker. 

Tallahassee—Commissioner Larson was 





the principal speaker at the annual 
ladies night meeting. 

Miami—R. A. Patrick, Jr., president 
Florida association, was the speaker, 


presenting a plan of the state board of 
education to place in the high schools 
the new text-book ‘Buying Insurance.” 
The Institute of Life Insurance picture 
“For Some Must Watch” was. shown. 
R. W. DePau, Jr., Prudential, Miami as- 
sociation president, spoke on the real 
sources of the NSLI dividend. 


Montreal—George Grondin of the 
toyal Trust Co. addressed a luncheon, 





St. Louis, Chicago Blue 
Cross Plans Arbitrate Spat 

St. Louis Blue Cross has dismissed a 
suit in U. S. district court against five 
southern Illinois hospitals, alleging that 
the hospitals had entered into a con- 
spiracy with Chicago Blue Cross_plan 
to quit doing business with the St. Louis 
organization. A truce has been estab- 
lished between the St. Louis plan and 
the Chicago plan over the southern 
Illinois territory. The five hospitals 
have agreed to service both members 
of the St. Louis and Chicago plans 
pending settlement of the dispute. Both 
of the plans agreed not to solicit addi- 
tional members in the southern Illinois 
counties until the three-man arbitration 
committee rules on the points in dispute. 


Florida Congress Feb. 24-25 


Florida Assn. of A. & H. Under- 
writers will hold its spring meeting and 
sales congress Feb. 24-25 at Tampa. 
President C. B. Stumpf will represent 
the International association. 





T. A. Sick, president of the Security 
Mutual Life of Nebraska has been 
elected president of the Lincoln Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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ample, he is, is being over-ambitious, 
at the urgency of nearly every major 
group in the economy. It is utilizing 
some of present resources and commit- 
ting large amounts of future resources 
for purposes not necessary to honor past 
obligations and not best designed to 
increase the nation’s standard of liv- 
ing and strength. Inefficient resources 
use is the same as resource waste. 

Over-ambition, Mr. Woodward 
warned, is preparing conditions which 
will make for economic instability in 
the future, and instability is both waste- 
ful and weakening. 


NEEDLES SEERS 


Mr. Woodward prefaced his talk 
with a good natured dig at the number 
of economic forecasts that have been 
loosed on the country. He said: 

“During recent years, business fore- 
casting has become steadily less haz- 
ardous, until this year it entails virtu- 
ally no risk at all. This diminution in the 
occupational peril results from the fact 
that, practically speaking, everyone has 
become a forecaster. My _ tabulation 
through 6:15 o’clock last evening showed 
that the number of forecasts for 1950 
issued to that time slightly exceeded 
the number of persons above the age of 
18 in the American population. This ex- 
cess arises from the fact that some busi- 
ness executives make one forecast for 
their sales departments and another for 
their accounting departments, and from 
the usual phenomenon that a number of 
professional economists have two, or 
even three, different opinions. ’ 

“This virtually universal participation 
in prediction means that every forecaster 
can escape the rocks of criticism by 
appeal to the Master’s injunction: ‘He 
that is without sin among you. let him 
first cast a stone.’ I do not, of course, 
mean to suggest any slightest similar- 
ity between forecasters and: the char- 
acter who evoked that injunction. 


Forecasting Is Held Vital 


“This universality of forecasting arises 
from the necessities of modern economic 
society. This society possesses resources 
of skill, of money, and of physical prop- 
erty, far in excess of any previous time. 
The individuals and institutions holding 
those resources wish to allocate them 
to attain maximum possible resuls. And 
the high rate of change associated with 
technological development and intense 
competition means that prudent holders 
of resources of skill, money or physical 
property dare not take the risk of being 
indifferent about the outlook. Therefore, 
we are all concerned with forecasting, 
whether we like it or not. And the one 
prediction I can make with truly great 
confidence is that we shall become, 
next year and in the years that follow, 
more involved in forecasting that we are 
even now.” 

Mr. Woodward recalled that a year 
ago he listed seven of what seemed 
to be soft spots and in the economy 
five factors of strength. All seven of 
the soft spots, and all five of the strong 
spots, continue to exist now, he said, 
though the potency of sgme in each list 
appears to have been diminished. He 
suggested again, as last year, that policy, 
both public and private, should empha- 
size caution and not daring. 

“Now, having made a forecast as 
to the shape of things to come in 1950, 
I find myself disconcerted with an un- 
comfortable question,” he said. “Is this 
general forecast of little change, of 
continuation at a level of very high 
prosperity—even if a little less so—that 
so many of .us made last year and are 
making again this year, likely to be 
misleading alike to the public and to 
public and private policymakers? 

“I’m afraid it can be quite mislead- 
ing, entirely aside from the possibility 
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that it could be misleading by being 
wrong. For it suggests the inference 
that, since we’ve been having and are 
expected to go on having for another 
year at least a condition of high pros- 
perity, that all is well with the American 
economy. I don’t want to be a party to 
that complacent assumption, even by 
implication. And so I want to add two 
more considerations to the forecast, 
by asking two other questions about 
the present and near-term position and 
outlook for the economy. First, how does 
the probable level of output and income 
compare with the possible? Second, how 
does the probable economic policy com- 
pare with the desirable? 


Cites Nourse Book 


“The answer to the first question I 
think must be emphatically that output 
and real income in 1950 are likely to be 
significantly less than would be per- 
fectly possible without undue strain. 
In 1934 Dr. Nourse’s careful study of 
‘America’s Capacity To Produce’ found 
that in the prosperous period of the 
latter 1920's this country was turning 
out almost 20% less than was possible. 
No such study is available of the pres- 
ent situation so far as I know, but a 
re-reading of the Nourse analysis with 
observation of the present strongly in- 
dicates, to me at least, that such a study 
if made today, would again find produc- 
tion to be at a level significantly below 
what is possible without strain. 

Obviously, since present output and 
income are substantially below what is 
possible without strain, economic policy 
in the broadest sense is deficient, he 
said. The forecast of little change or 
small decline that most are making for 
1950 represents a prediction that eco- 
nomic policy in its broadest sense will 
continue defective in 1950 or become 
more so. 

“We are therefore not forecasting a 
happy state of affairs, even though we 
are predicting a level of business that 
would be high in comparison with nearly 
all past years, and a level of per capita 
consumption that would compare favor- 
ably with that anywhere else on the 
globe,” he pointed out. 


Mutual Benefit 
Ups Five Officers 


Mutual Benefit Life has made the 
following changes in its home office 
executive staff: 

Ira S. Hoddinott, Milford A. Vieser 
and William M. Whitesell, formerly 2nd 
vice-presidents, were elected vice-presi- 
dents, and William L. Phillips was 
elected treasurer, having previously been 
assistant treasurer. Mr. Hoddinott will 
have direct supervision over the farm 
investment department, Mr. Vieser over 
the city investment department and Mr. 
Whitesell over the bond investment de- 
partment. 

Richard E. Pille was promoted from 
director of agencies to vice-president in 
charge of agencies. 


Duties, Responsibilities Rearranged 


A rearrangement of departmental 
duties and responsibilities of other vice- 
presidents was approved by the board 
as follows: 

Dr. Walter A. Reiter, vice-president 
and medical director, will continue to 
administer the department of issue, com- 
prising medical, laboratory, infirmary, 
underwriting, policy change, index and 
records divisions. 

Vice-president H. Bruce Palmer will 
have authority and responsibility over 
the agency, personnel, public services, 
advertising, purchasing and miscellane- 
ous services departments. 

Vice-president Harry W. Jones will 
have authority and responsibility over 
the mathematical, accounting and pro- 


cedures, peer accounts departments 
and home office premium payment of- 
fices. 

Vice-president and Counsel Edward 
O. Stanley’s authority and responsibil- 
ity over the law and supplemental agree- 
ment departments will continue and the 
tax department will be assigned to 
his jurisdiction. Supervision of the 
claim department will be shared jointly 
by Vice-presidents Jones and Stanley. 


I. S. Hoddinott’s Career 


Mr. Hoddinott’s first association with 
Mutual Benefit was in 1931 as farm loan 
inspector, traveling in 13 states, and 
he was brought into the home office the 
following year to assist in establishing 
farm loan branch offices. He was ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer in 1937 and 
has supervised the farm loan branches 
and correspondents since 1945, being 
elected 2nd _ vice- president and manager 
of farm loan division in December, 1947. 

Joining Mutual Benefit in 1942 
manager of city mortgage investments, 
Mr. Vieser was elected assistant treas- 
urer in 1946 and 2nd vice-president and 
manager of city loan division in 1947. 
He began his business career with the 
New Jersey department of banking and 
insurance, and later was with the City 
Mortgage Guaranty Co. and Franklin 


as 


13 


Mortgage and Title eae Co. before 
going with the Mutual Benefit. 

Mr. Whitesell’s entire business career 
has been with Mutual Benefit. Since 
joining the company in 1905, his ex- 
perience has been in the financial field 
with the exception of his first two 
years. He was elected assistant treas- 
urer in charge of the bond department 
in 1929 and treasurer in 1946. 

Mr. Pille joined Mutual Benefit in 
1947 as associate superintendent of agen- 
cies and was advanced to director of 
agencies in January, 1948. He entered 
the life insurance business in 1930 with 
Travelers. In 1935 he joined Connecti- 
cut Mutual as an agent of the Fraser 
agency in New York City. 

After serving as district manager of 
the agency’s Bridgeport office, he be- 
came supervisor of the Fraser organiza- 
tion, the company’s largest agency. In 
1940 he was called to the home office 
and named educational director in 1945. 

Mr. Phillips joined Mutual Benefit 
in 1935 after his graduation from Prince- 
ton University in 1934. 





Republic National voted to pay to all 
home office employes a bonus of 1% of 
annual salary, multiplied by the number 
of years of service, with a $500 maxi- 
mum. 


First Things First 


Many good people believe that we 
believe in Term insurance as such. 


We don't. Nor in any other kind — as 
such. But we do believe all life insurance 
should do its job — should do for a 
man’s family if he dies what he 

will do for them if he lives. 


For many buyers, this inevitably means 
Term insurance — at least to begin 
with. Hence Occidental’s attractive, 
practical Term plans for such buyers. 


occidental life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 


V.H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


We pay agents lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do 
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Germania Mutual 
Merged with 
Equitable Reserve 


Germania Mutual Life of Milwaukee 
has been merged with Equitable Re- 
serve Assn. of Neenah, Wis. Germania 
Mutual was organized in Milwaukee in 
1888. 

The merger was made official after a 
hearing in Madison before a commission 
made up of John L. Sonderegger, act- 
ing for the governor, Thomas E. Fair- 
childs, attorney-genera] and John R. 
Lange, insurance commissioner. Fol- 
lowing this public hearing, which was 
held in compliance with the Wisconsin 


statutes, the order was issued merging 
Germania Mutual with Equitable Re- 
serve. 


The hearing was attended by four of- 
ficers of the Equitable Reserve Associa- 
tion: President Norton J. Williams, 
Secretary M. L. Ridgeway, Assistant 
Treasurer Leon H. Tolversen and Gen- 
eral Benjamin Poss. The four officers 
representing the Germania Mutual were 
President Richard W. Mantey, Secre- 
tary Gertrude Marks, Trustee John J. 
Lehman and General Attorney Joseph 
R. Ertl. All appeared in favor of the 
merger. No one appeared in opposition, 

The merger will add to Equitable Re- 
setve about $1,600,000 of life insur- 
ance, with additional assets of about 
$780,000. The annual income of the 
Milwaukee society is about $126,000. 
All of the business of the Germania Mu- 
tual will now be merged with the Equi- 
table Reserve and become part of the 
Neenah association, 

Germania Mutual’s membership had 
fallen below the 2,000 required for 
fraternal societies under Wisconsin stat- 
utes. The late Charles Wolf was active 
head and secretary-treasurer of the Ger- 
mania Mutual for many years before 
his death. 


W.O.W. Dedicates Memorials 


Woodmen of the World, Omaha, re- 
cently dedicated a bronze memorial 
marker to Stephen C. Foster, American 
musician, at Live Oak, Fla., and to Sen- 
ator Thomas E. Watson at Thomson, 
Ga., for his pioneering in getting rural 
free delivery of mail. President Far- 
rar Newberry made the presentation at 
Live Oak, where Senator Claude Pepper 
was the principal speaker, and at Thom- 
son, where Judge Grady of the Georgia 
supreme court was the principal speaker. 






























Security Benefit to Be 
Mutual Life Company 


Security Benefit Assn. of Topeka will 
convert to a mutual life company Jan. 
2. The arrangement has been approved 
by the Kansas department. The fra- 
ternal was organized in 1892. It is 
licensed in 28 states. Assets at Dec. 31 
1948, were $26,549,759. It had a surplus 
of $260,374, in addition to contingency 
reserves of $5,392,235. Insurance in force 
was $112,166,374. 





The annual convention of the New 
York Fraternal Congress will be held on 
Feb. 10 at the Hotel Astor in New York 
City. 


Charles A. Smith, 79, secretary-treas- 
urer of Royal Highlanders from 1931 
until his retirement because of ill health 
in 1945, died at Lincoln, Nebr., after a 
long illness. 


R. C. Walker Chairman 
of Life of Virginia 

Robert C. Walker has been elected 
chairman of Life of Virginia, succeed- 
ing the late Bradford H. Walker. Mr. 
Walker was educated at Yale and Har- 
vard universities. A member of the 
Philadelphia bar, he is a partner in the 
law firm of Montgomery, McCracken, 
Walker & Rhoads, and has been a di- 
rector of the life company since 1945. 

While his election as board chair- 
man preserves the long official iden- 
tification of his family with the com- 
pany, he stated that he expected to con- 
tinue his residence and practice of law 
in Philadelphia. Active management of 
the company remains unchanged, with 
Robert A. Henley as president. 














Poorman Speaks at Wausau 


W. F. Poorman, president of Central 
Life of Iowa, spoke at the annual meet- 
ing and Christmas party of the C. C. 
Tucker agency at Wausau, Wis. 





Gives Course for Members 

The Solomon Huber agency of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life in New York City is 
starting a four-year university course in 
life insurance for its members. Among 
the subjects to be covered are psychol- 
ogy, semantics, logic, finance and eco- 
nomics. Each course will include 15 
lectures of two hours each. One course 
per semester will be taken. Costs are 
borne by the general agent. 























BENEFITS PAID SINCE 
ORGANIZATION 


HOME OFFICE: APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


AID ASSOCIATION 
FOR 


LUTHERANS 
@ 
Pertinent Statistics January 1, 1949 


LEDGER ASSETS ..............Over $105,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE. ........Over $462,000,000 


.......Over $ 49,000,000 
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Rhodebeck’s Visit to Hawaii 
Agency Opens U. S. Life’s 


Centennial Year 


Coincident with United States Life’s 
entry into its 100th anniversary year 


in 1950, Richard 
Fs 1 | 








Rhodebeck, _ presi- 
dent, will leave 
New York City for 
a field visit to the 
oe & Black 

gency of the com- 
ae in Honolulu. 
Mr. Rhodebeck 
will fly to the coast 
and leave on the 
“Lurline,” which is 
expected to reach 
Hawaii on Jan. 9. 

During his two- 











week stay, Mr. 

: R. Rhodebec 
Rhodebeck wil! vient 
acquaint agents and _ office personnel 


with a general outline of the company’s 
100th anniversary program and _ will 
have the opportunity of viewing the 
operation of the agency in its new and 
modernly designed two-story building 
which is considered one of the most 
unusual in the insurance business. 

Mr. Rhodebeck’s last trip to Hawaii 
was made during the war in 1943 when 
he was superintendent of agencies. Dur- 
ing the six years that followed much 
progress and development have taken 
place both within the agency and the 
company. After being appointed as ter- 
ritorial general agent in 1938, the Brain- 
ard & Black agency showed steady 
growth. Its insurance in force increased 
from $20 million at the end of 1943 
to over $33 million as of Sept. 30, 1949. 
During the same period the company’s 
insurance in force rose from $101 mil- 
lion to $270 million. 

Mr. Rhodebeck is expected to return 
to the mainland on Jan. 26. 








LEGAL reserve fraternal 

life insurance society for 
all Lutherans on 3% American 
Experience reserve basis. Thirty- 
one years old — $252,984,452.00 
in force. Mortality experience 
1948 24.44%. Rate of assets to 
liabilities—108.56%. 


* 


Our representatives’ new con- 
tract, with retirement program, 
has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by our field force. You, 
too, will be interested. 


* 


Address your letter of inquiry 

to 

THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
AGENCIES 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


Herman L. Ekern, President 
608 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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commission on April 28, 1949, released Mutual presented a proposal to apply 


the text of its proposed trade practice 
rules directed toward prevention of 
unfair competition and deceptive trade 
practices in the mail order insurance 
industry. A hearing on the proposed 
rules was held on May 25, 1949. 

All lines of insurance have mani- 
fested a close interest in the develop- 
ments before the commission. Final 
promulgation of its rules in this con- 
nection have been anticipated for some 
time, but it now seems likely tht com- 
mission will await the outcome of the 
Travelers Health Assn. case in which 
the commonwealth of Virginia seeks to 
require the Nebraska concern to obtain 
a corporation commission’s, securities 
license in order to sell its policies in 
Virginia. The Virginia courts sustained 
the commonwealth’s position and the 
case is on appeal to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

Insurance Commissioners’ Activities 


The liaison committee of the National 
Assn. of Insurance Commissioners con- 
tacting Congress and the federal agen- 
cies has rendered effective help in deter- 
mining the extent of the jurisdiction of 
the federal trade commission with ref- 
erence to the unlicensed mail order in- 
surers. 

The committee has been keeping an 
ever-watchful eye on the effectiveness of 
public law 15 under which Congress 
granted to the states the right to super- 
vise the business of insurance. The in- 
surance commissioners are of the belief 
that legislation passed by the states since 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Southeastern Underwriters Assn. case 
has been in substantial compliance with 
the federal law. Strengthening of state 
insurance laws is to continue. Any move 
in Congress to alter the present pattern 
relating to regulation of insurance is 
certain to draw fire from the insurance 
commissioners’ organization. 


Life Company Taxation 


Shortly before adjournment of Con- 
gress the chairman of the ways and 
means committee appointed a subcom- 
emittee of seven members to study the 
question of life insurance company tax- 
ation. The chairman had previously in- 
troduced a joint resolution to amend the 
existing tax law by freezing the reserve 
and other liability credit of life insur- 
ance companies at 92% and to apply that 
ratio for the years 1948 and 1949. It 
was generally believed the Treasury had 
sponsored the plan. The revenue yield 
under the proposal was estimated at $90 
million for the two years. 

The subcommittee held a hearing Oct. 
25 which was attended by the joint com- 
mittee on federal income taxation of the 
Life Insurance Assn. of America and 
the American Life Convention. At the 
hearing the joint committee opposed the 
92% Treasury plan and suggested in- 
stead that the average valuation rate 
of the life insurance industry be adopted 
with no retroactive tax liability. After 
some discussion of the average valua- 
tion method the chairman of the sub- 
committee informed the life company 
committee that his subcommittee was 
ready to recommend the 92% plan and 
at the same time offered to approve in- 
stead the average valuation rate if ap- 
plied to the years 1947, 1948 and 1949. 
The tax yield for the three years was 
estimated at $90 million. 


OCT. 30 HEARING 


The subcommittee thereupon set Oct. 
30 as a hearing date for any individual 
companies that might wish to testify in 
the matter, and at that hearing Equita- 
ble Society and Northwestern Mutual 
Life appeared before the subcommittee 
in favor of the average valuation rate 
but in opposition to the retroactive tax 
features under consideration. Acacia 








the tax on the basis of 50% of an indi- 
vidual company’s experience and 50% 
on the average of the industry. 

On Nov. 1 the joint committee of the 
life insurance associations appeared be- 
fore the House subcommittee and ap- 
proved the average valuation rate for 
the years 1947, 1948 and 1949. The sub- 
committee is expected to recommend 
this plan to the full ways and means 
committee as temporary or stop-gap leg- 
islation, leaving the matter of a perma- 
nent tax plan for further study. 

Amendments to the federal social 
security act as passed by the House 
shortly before the adjournment of Con- 
gress contained greatly liberalized old 
age and survivors insurance benefits. 

The bill (H. R. 6000) does not con- 
tain as many undesirable features as 
some of the social security measures 
that were before the ways and means 
committee last winter. Inasmuch as the 
original intent of the framers of the act 
was to provide a subsistence level of 
old age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits, it is probable that the Senate will 
make some reduction in the proposed 
benefit formula. There is considerable 
objection also to the proposed increase 
in the wage base from $3,000 to $3,600. 
In view of the fact that the social se- 
curity contributory payroll taxes will be 
increased from 1% to 14%4% in 1950, it 
is reasonably certain that Congress will 
approve some increase in old age and 
survivors insurance benefits over the 
present law. The tax rate is to rise to 
2% in 1951 and to so remain until 1960. 
Thereafter the rate is to be 3% each on 
employer and employe. 

Compulsory coverage for total and 
permanent disability as provided in the 
bill is regarded by many as no more 
than an idle dream, the cost of which 
no one knows except that during ad- 
verse economic times it may run into 
billions. It is generally believed that 
vigorous opposition to the proposed 
coverage will be voiced in the finance 
committee’s forthcoming hearings. 


Social Security for Agents 


The moot question of how life insur- 
ance agents should be covered for old 
age and survivors’ insurance benefits, 
whether as employes, independent con- 
tractors, or as self-employed individuals, 
will likely be settled by Congress within 
the next few months. 

The National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers is on record as favoring cover- 
age of the agents as employes and the 
pending social security revision bill pro- 
poses to cover full-time life insurance 
salesmen by redefining the term “em- 
ploye.” A number of life companies and 
their ag-snts have proposed coverage 
through utilization of the self-employ- 
ment provisions of the act with a pro- 
viso that the companies contribute one- 
half of the tax liability therefor. 

Some companies and agents have sug- 
gested a special formula to cover the 
agents as independent contractors. Last, 
and perhaps the least in number are the 
companies and agents who are opposed 
to any form of coverage of agents 
under the act. 


HEALTH PROGRAM 








The administration’s national health 
program thus far has failed to gather 
substantial support in Congress and it 
is not expected to gain enough strength 
to pave the way for passage at the com- 
ing session. In any event it seems to 
be the intent of the sponsors of the pro- 
gram to keep on pressing the issue into 
the next Congress or until it has been 
decided. 

The trend toward establishment of 
workers’ retirement benefits has been 
greatly spurred through the collective 
bargaining process. Settlement of the 
steel and automotive workers’ demands 


for pensions on the basis of $100 per 
month, including social security, has 
more or less set the pattern for the de- 
mands of many other industrial workers 
in future bargaining cases. 

Since the surge for pensions has be- 
come so widespread the matter should 
be viewed from the standpoint of its 
ultimate cost and the ability of the 
American business economy to support 
and maintain it. Medium and small 
sized concerns as a rule cannot affora 
to spend as much for this purpose as the 
lerge ones do. 

Pension specialists face a heavy re- 
sponsibility in advising their clients on 
the adaptability, soundness and cost of 
proposed programs. Any pension floor 
laid for industrial workers is bound to 
enhance the claims or rights of office 
workers, supervisory heads and man- 
agement people for adequate coverage. 


Subcommittee on Monopoly Power 


When the joint resolution introduced 
by Chairman Celler of the House judi- 
ciary committee, and Senator McCarran, 
chairman of the Senate judiciary com- 
mittee, for a full-scale investigation ot 
the life insurance business, failed of ap- 
proval, Chairman Celler appointed a 
subcommittee of the House judiciary 
committee to study the effect of the 
federal anti-trust laws on general busi- 
ness operations. 

The subcommittee began hearings last 
summer when witnesses from several 
lines of business and professions gave 
testimony. With specific relation to life 
insurance the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee appeared to believe that some of 
the companies have grown too large and 
that their investment and related prac- 
tices have tended to become monopo- 
listic. President Leroy A. Lincoln of 
Metropolitan Life testified before the 
committee last August and answered 
questions that were raised at that time. 


Nine Company Heads Heard 


The hearing took on an added inter- 
est for life insurance when the heads of 
nine companies testified before the sub- 
committee late in November. The com- 
panies were Midland Mutual Life, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Home Life of 
New York, Durham Life, Acacia Mutual, 
Prudential, Mutual Benefit Life, Se- 
curity Mutual Life of Binghamton, and 
Equitable Society. The testimony of the 
witnesses made a favorable impression 
on the subcommittee and the consensus 
of observers was that there will be no 
recommendations to Congress on the 
basis of the hearings. 


Committee on Economic Report 


A subcommittee on investments of 
the joint committee on the economic re- 
port held hearings late in the year in 
relation to the influence on the economy 
of investments made by financial insti- 
tutions, including those of life com- 
panies. 

The subcommittee’s main concern was 
about the diminishing supp'y of equity 
capital for business enterprise and next 
the failure of the life companies to make 
loans to small business. The practice of 
making direct placement loans was also 
examined. President Lincoln of Metro- 
politan Life testified that savings through 
life insurance had a relatively small ef- 
fect on the diminishing supply of equity 
capital and called attention to commer- 
cial and savings bank accounts, savings 
and loan association shares and war sav- 
ings bonds as some of the main sources 
of supply. He suggested that if small 
business would come to his company 
for loans instead of to the government, 
it would fare better. 

The heads or financial officers of sev- 
eral other life companies testified before 
the subcommittee. They brought out 
that many small businessmen are being 
accommodated through mortgage loans 
on their properties. All the witnesses 
stood staunchly by the companies’ prac- 
tice of making direct placement loans. 
There was an atmosphere of friendly 
cooperation as the witnesses sought to 
help the subcommittee in relation to in- 
vestment operations. 











In September, 1948, Mrs. Nola Pat- 
terson, a life insurance agent of Atlanta, 
filed charges with the regional office of 
the national labor relations board in- 
volving National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers and 183 life companies and alleg- 
ing certain violations by them of the 
national labor relations act. The 
N. A. L. U. and the companies entered 
general denials thereto. On July 27, 
1949, a settlement agreement in the 
matter was entered into between the 
companies, the National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters and the regional director 
of the board on the basis of which the 
regional director declined to issue com- 
plaints in the matter. 

In October Mrs. Patterson filed new 
charges with the NLRB alleging that 
five life companies had violated section 
7 of the national labor relations act. She 
contended that the companies’ agents 
advisory committees are in fact “labor 
organizations’ and as such are con- 
trolled or dominated by the companies. 


NSLI Dividend Payments 


Field men have been finding it some- 
what difficult to explain the govern- 
ment’s big dividend on National Sery- 
ice life insurance to be paid in 1950 to 
service men and veterans. 

A release for its local associations was 
prepared by the National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters which clarified the status 
of the dividend and explained its source. 
Meanwhile the veterans administration 
has pointed out that under legislation 
approved by Congress all administrative 
expenses and claims arising from the 
extra hazard of military service are as- 
sumed by the government. 

The gain and loss exhibits of private 
life insurance companies reflect their 
actual yearly expense, mortality experi- 
ence and interest earnings, from which 
figures their net surplus and dividends 
are determined. Such exhibits are a 
matter of public record. Until a com- 
parable exhibit is filed by the veterans 
administration on NSLI experience it 
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will be difficult to compare its dividends 
with those of the private insurers. 
Except for a _ temporary business 
slump in the early part of the year, 
economic activity was fairly steady with 
supply more in line with demand and 
consumption than it has. been for some 
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National income has declined moder- 
ately over last year’s which had reached 
an all-time peak of $226 billion. It is 
estimated that the total income for 1949 
will be somewhere between $210 billion 
and $215 billion. Income of employed 
persons held fairly steady while farm 
income dropped materially. There is 
nothing on the economic horizon to 
indicate a sharp or marked decline in 
business activity in the period ahead. 

Financial or material security of the 
people, except at the subsistence level, 
cannot be achieved without their in- 
dividual efforts and on their own re- 
sponsibility. The philosophy of some 
Americans that the government should 
assume the social burdens of its citi- 
zens is a reckless one and if carried out 
would lead to the ultimate impoverish- 
ment of all. 


Outlook for Life Insurance 

Competition is the cornerstone of the 
structure on which’ American life com- 
panies have been built. Their progress 
and success has been determined largely 
on the price and quality of the product 
sold. 

Freedom to compete has stimulated 
the development of life insurance. If 
there is any question about the adequacy 
of competition in the life insurance busi- 
ness the person who can best answer 
that question is the life underwriter. It 
is perhaps his number one problem and 
he is meeting it every day. 

The life insurance companies of 
America have set their goals beyond 
present horizons and look forward to 
the fulfillment of a social program that 
calls for greater thrift and a_ higher 
standard of living for every individual 
who seeks to attain it. The program 
will entail some cost but it will be worth 
the price. 


Bargaining Calls 
for Flexibility 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





further the ability of management to 
really manager a company. 

William G. Caples, manager of indus- 
trial relations for Inland Steel, said 
that management must now use the 
“platoon system” in collective bargain- 
ing, armed with a team of bargainers 
whose capabilities include actuarial 
knowledge, legai knowledge of pension 
trust, insurance, taxes, accounting 
knowledge and ability to judge the 
financial impact on the company’s well 
being of any pension agreement, and 
legal and practical knowledge of col- 
lective bargaining. 

He termed the most illogical thing 
that has crept into bargaining the in- 
sistence of unions on bargaining bene- 
fits. They are not interested in costs, 
but in patterns. They will not con- 
sider actuaries’? reports. Mr. Caples and 
Mr. Wolman were both agreed that to 
take a pattern established by a large, 
well run and solvent company and try 
to apply it to all companies within the 
industry is very wrong. Many com- 
panies which agree to this type of pat- 
tern may be committing financial sui- 
cide, he commented. 

Walter G. Barlow, 
Opinion Research Corp., said that a 
survey completed by his organization 
showed that 66% of industrial workers 
would rather have 10 cents an hour 
paid in for pensions than receive a 10 
cent hourly pay increase. He testified 
that most oldsters surveyed would pre- 
fer to have help in providing for old 
age from their employers than from 
the government through social secur- 
ity. He commented that about 76% of 
the workers believe a pension plan 
should call for employe contribution. 

Thornton, industrial relations 
manager of International Minerals & 
Chemicals Corp., predicted that busi- 
ness men will generally support in- 
creased federal social security benefits, 
believing that present benefits are now 
inadequate and that equal taxes or con- 
tributions by employes and employers 
are a sound arrangement. 
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been used with effectiveness by many promptly. Our business learned this 


manufacturers. In 1949, an analogous 
study was made of a group of citizens 
in Seattle. They were asked not only 
the usual questions about their owner- 
ship of life insurance and their attitude 
toward it, but in addition each person 
was asked a series of questions to test 
their knowledge of life insurance. The 
results of this study gave us the very 
valuable fact that the people who know 
the most about our business are the ones 
who have the best opinion of the insti- 
tution and our agents, who own the 
most and who indicate that they will 
make further purchases. 

What do these facts reveal: that one 
of our chief needs is to educate and 
acquaint the public to the limit of our 
ability with the facts about our busi- 
ness. They show noticeable receptivity 
and it is our responsibility to give them 
more information through all possible 
channels. Agency officers and the heads 
of agencies can now use those facts 


from the Seattle survey to encourage 
agents in the dissemination of such 
knowledge. Even when a sale does not 


directly result, a discouraged agent can 
now be told that he had made valuable 
progress when he has helped to edu- 
cate a member of the public. 


Management Training Projects 


During 1949, 
motion several influences in 
training of managers. Not only were 
the usual two-week schools in agency 
management made available to a larger 
group of men than was the case several 
weeks ago, but a new school was 
offered, open only to men who previ- 
ously graduated from the’ regular 
schools. This experiment in managerial 
training was a pronounced success and 
will be repeated in 1950. 

In addition to our schools, the Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters initi- 
ated some very successful conferences 
in agency management in various cities 
of the United States. This experiment 
will also be repeated on an expanded 
scale in 1950. 

Much of the previous literature on the 
management of an agency has been in 
pamphlet form, each of which dealt 
with such a particular topic as recruit- 
ing, training, or supervision. In 1949, 
the entire field.of managing an agency 
was covered for the first time in a 
single volume entitled “Managing an 
Agency” and was widely accepted as 
filling a long-felt gap. 


Weekly-Premium Publication 


Another forward step in the prepa- 
ration of literature dealing with the 
work of the manager was the initiation 
of a new bi-monthly magazine designed 
to discuss the work of the head of 
weekly premium agencies — a field too 
long neglected. 

These activities dealing with the better 
training of managers are indicative of 
the recognition of the importance of 
the subject of managerial training, and 
of the ability and desire of the business 
to handle it. 

There remains one very important 
subject in connection with better man- 
agement of agencies which has received 
much preliminary study and on which 
it is hoped that we may have important 
information in the early future: the 
matter of the need for devising a 
method of measuring aptitude for man- 
aging, just as we now measure aptitude 
for selling. It is a long complicated 
task, but a promising start was made 
in 1949. 


Stresses Scientific Approach 


These new procedures and studies, 
both present and _ prospective, give 
sound ground for the belief that we are 
now attacking these agency problems in 
the most thorough and scientific man- 
ner ever attempted. Research is slow 
and arduous. Results do not come 


our association put in 
the better 


many years ago when the actuaries and 
underwriters initiated the epoch- -making 
studies to uncover new information deal- 
ing with the major factors in the science 
of underwriting risks, such as the signifi- 
cance of height and weight. But when 
the studies were proved, the result gave 
the foundation for improved under- 
writing which we have used effectively 
ever since. 

Thus, it is now possible to hope that 
agency management has a far brighter 
future than at any previous time because 
it has been studied thoroughly and sci- 
entifically. The discovery of methods to 
keep out of the business those men 
who lack aptitude for selling life insur- 
ance, the increase in the number of men 
who show steady improvement in sales 
as their experience lengthens, the re- 
duction in agents’ turnover — these and 
other major elements in the complicated 
work of agency management seem now 
likely to show major improvement. As 
these developments are put into effect, 
the institution will steadily fulfill its 
primary responsibility: to offer improved 
service to the public. 

The year 1949 was highly significant. 


Beazley to Wis. National 
as A. & H. Sales Head 


Samuel G. Beazley has been appointed 
by Wisconsin National Life as super- 
intendent of A. & 
H. sales. He at- 
tended Northwest- 
ern University and 
following his 
schooling was in 
the direct mail 
advertising busi- 
ness. He later per- 
sonally conducted 
a collection busi- 
ness and has had 
wide experience in 
sales supervision. 
The last six years 
of his business 
career has been in 
the home office of Continental Casualty 
as agency secretary in the A. & He 
comercial division. Although he was in 
the home office, a good portion of his 
time was spent in field operations. 

Mr. Beazley will be a member of the 
home office agency staff but temporarily 
will direct his activities from Chicago, 
where the resides. 


L. E. Bartlett, with Mass. 
Mutual 50 Years, Retires 


Leon E. Bartlett, assistant superin- 
tendent of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment at Massachusetts Mutual Life, will 
retire this month after 50 years with 
the company. He was guest of honor 
at a luncheon with the senior officers 
and was presented his 50-year and 
medal by President Alexander T. Mac- 
lean. He joined the mailing depart- 
ment in 1900. He progressed to the 
renewal department to bookkeeping and 
finally to mortgage loans. He has seen 
the company’s total mortgage loans in- 
crease from $21 million in 1911 to over 
$211 million. 





Ss. G. Beazley 


Two-State Party at Salt Lake 


‘Equitable Society held a Christmas 
party at Salt Lake City for all agents 
and employes in Utah and Nevada, with 
more than 175 in attendance. A. E. 
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Denne was presented a 20-year pin and 


plaque. 


Massachusetts Mutual field men went | 


17% over the $38 million goal for the 
1949 “quota buster” contest sponsored by 
the general agents. Agency quotas were 
exceeded by 59 agencies, while 572 in- 
dividual agents exceeded their personal 
quotas. Lawrence, Mass. won the trophy 


by nexiag the largest percentage of 
quota, Second was Jackson, Miss., 
with 337%. 
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